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"then the dragon came...’ 


















Nobody tells a story like Daddy. The 
everuday world fades away as his words 


: mae 
le ad you intoa new and SHULNG land. 


And what if the Dragon is a bit scary? 
Yo ‘nee d only climb into Daddu's arms 
to be safe and secure again before it’s 
tin f an Nié¢ 


}) 
ji. 


To make those we love safe and secure 
is the very core of homemaking. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, Where men and women are 
free to work for it. 

And taking care of our own is also the 
Way We best take care of our country. 
For the strength of America is simply 
the strength of one secure home 


touching that of another, 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you've tried to save and failed, And automatically invested in Series go on earning interest for as long as 19 
chances are it was because you didn’t “KE” U.S. Savings Bonds which are years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys turned over to you. you a return of 80°. on your original 
tem that really works—the Payroll oe investment! 


(5 a week on 


If you can save only $3 


the Pl ; Eight million working men and 
1e an, in ¥ years and 8 montns you 


women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 


Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 


, ’ will have $2,137.30. 
to your company’s pay office, choose 


the amount you want to save—a couple United States Series “E” Savings sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you Bonds earn interest at an average of 3 signing up today? If you are self- 
wish. That money will be set aside for per year, compounded semiannually, employed, ask your banker about the 
you before you even draw your pay. when held to maturity! And they can Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The S. Government does not pay for thia advertisement. It is donated by this publ cation in 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 














Dos is the fishing month—in our lexicon, at least. Up 
north the first mosquitoes are humming about, the bass are 
spawning and the outdoors wears Nature’s annual new look. Tackle 
stores are crowded and schoolboys are counting the days until 
they can dig some fishworms and head for the nearest creek or lake. 
With these nostalgic thoughts in mind, we dedicate our June 
cover to the eternal spirit of Izaak Walton. The picture was taken in 
Minnesota, known as “fishermen’s paradise” or the “Land of Eleven 
Thousand Lakes.” We have no surveys to prove this, but we’ll wager 
that right now many of our readers are planning to visit Minnesota 
and the nearby Dakotas. Each summer millions of people do and so we 
offer the seven-page feature “Paul Bunyan Land,” beginning on 
page twenty. To our way of thinking, Author Mike Fadell has 
neatly captured the atmosphere of this interesting part of Kiwanis 
International. Those 
men who like to fish 
(and what man 
doesn’t?) will also enjoy 
“Trout-Lovers’ Para- 
dise” on page twenty- 
eight. Although this 
bears no direct relation 
to the Objects or Objec- 
tives of Kiwanis, we 
think an off-track story 
now and then helps to 
sustain the interest of 
the men of Kiwanis. 





: 
Next MONTH'S ISSUE will present a word and picture story of the 
exciting International convention in Miami. This will 

supplement the report given by your own club delegates. 


Jos: BEFORE PRESSTIME each month we start gathering material 

for “Kiwanis Roundup.” We interview all department heads in the 
General Office, check through piles of correspondence for story ideas 
and often contact Kiwanians directly. Pictures and news items 

are sifted and a selection is made on the basis of what seems most 
significant. Our aim is to make this part of the magazine a kind 

of bulletin board where Kiwanians can get the most important 
organization news—that which directly affects or sheds honor and/or 
prestige on each club. 


Y OU MAY REMEMBER the story titled “Kiwanis Shows the World” that 
was published in our February 1952 issue. It told how the Kiwanis 
Club of Waterbury, Connecticut had helped the US Information 
Agency make a film about service clubs and their importance in a 
free society. Club President Harry E. Leonard reports that the film, 
which featured activities of the Waterbury club, “...has been 

shown in eighty-three foreign countries...” with sound track in 
fourteen languages including Croat and Indonesian. Andrew W. Smith 
Jr., chief of the International Motion Picture Service of USIA 
visited the club recently and described how the film about Kiwanis is 
being used to fight the Communists’ anti-American propaganda 
abroad. Said Smith: “Your club here in Waterbury has made a 
magnificent contribution to America’s world-wide information 
program....People of the world have seen in you and your club the 
essence of our American democracy.” C.W.K. 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, diff erent-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage .. . 
faster. 









Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 





Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on tha 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oleum 
Color, Sound 
Movie for 
Kiwanis Club 
showings. 





pregeennnieg ss 1 
ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 


i 

i i 
1 RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ; 
2469 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois ' 
1 Please show us how your new roller- ! 
coating system can save us money in re- 
; coating our wire fences. Include com- 1 
1 pleteinformationonthenew Rust-Oleum ! 
' Roller and nearest source of supply We ; 
: have approximately yards of | 
1 wire fences. : 
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CURE-FIRE 
FUND 


~ RAICING 























investigate 
the Fordway Plan 


Community and service organ- 
izations like yours have been 
raising funds for charity 
through The Fordway Plan for 
over 15 years. Few organi- 
zations that have adopted The 
Fordway Plan have ever 
abandoned it. 

Once in operation, Ford 
Gum machines keep on pro- 
ducing a steady, dependable 
income, without risk or trouble 
to you. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 


USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 
To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 
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GUM & MACHINE CO., INC, 


AKRON, NEW YORK 




















“Valuable Assistance” 
...I have been informed by the Inter- 
national Press Service of the valuable 
assistance you have given the govern- 
ment’s information program this past 
year by granting permission for over- 
seas use of articles and pictures from 
The Kiwanis Magazine....We have... 
sent out a total of more than 1100 arti- 
cles since January 1, 1953, which have 
been widely reprinted in many. coun- 
tries. I regard this...as a most im- 
portant contribution to our mission of 
telling the world the true story of 
America....May I take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation for your 
cooperation and to extend on behalf of 
USIA my best wishes to you and The 
Kiwanis Magazine for the year ahead. 
Theodore C. Streibert, Director 
United States Information Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


Myths About Delinquency 

...The February 1954 issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine carried two very timely 
items pertaining to juvenile delinquency. 
One is a letter from US Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the other an edi- 
torial by Ben Dean. 

On February 21, the Kiwanis Club of 
Fresno was addressed by William Dien- 
stein, associate professor of criminology 
at the Fresno State College. He is the 
author of Are You Guilty, a most 
thought-provoking book on the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in the 
United States. The topic of his talk— 
“Facts and Fancies About Juvenile De- 
linquency.” He presented, in essence, 
the following myths about delinquency: 

1) The tendency toward crime and 
delinquency is inherited. Criminals are 
born. If this contention should be true, 
how can we account for delinquency 
among offspring of nondelinquent par- 
ents?... 

2) Delinquents are mentally inferior. 
The findings indicate that delinquents 
and criminals compare favorably with 
the general population in intelligence.... 

3) Physically handicapped or inade- 
quate persons become criminals. This is 
not substantiated in any way. How- 
ever, the person who is malformed or 
deformed may be frustrated in his life 
adjustment in that he is not accepted 
by his peers, and therefore may be 
forced into activity unacceptable to 
adult society. 

4) Delinquency is due to inferior 
racial strains....All races and nationali- 
ties have made their contributions to 
world civilization and no race or na- 
tionality has a monopoly on _ virtues 
nor do they have special sets of vices. 





As early as 1931, the Wickersham Com- 
mission, as the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement 
was called, reported to President Hoover 
that the foreign-born committed rela- 
tively fewer crimes than the native- 
born.... 

5) Delinquency is the result of broken 
homes. A broken home may be a factor 
in the making of a delinquent in the 
individual case. It cannot be used: as 
a general cause. Many other factors 
must be present to introduce the broken 
home as a factor....A psychologically 
broken home, that is, a home where 
there is constant bickering, no feeling 
between parents or a feeling of dis- 
like or even hatred, in my opinion 
can be more serious a factor in making 
the delinquent than the _ physically 
broken home. 

6) Delinquency is the result of pov- 
erty. This may seem to be true because 
the delinquents arrested and studied are 
usually from the lower socio-economic 
groups. The delinquents from the upper 
socio-economic groups do not—as a rule 

become a matter of court record. Pov- 
erty alone, however, is rarely a cause of 
crime.... 

7) Delinquency can be deterred by 
stiffer handling....Did capital punish- 
ment wipe out crime? The use of force 
to get conformity merely is an admis- 
sion of failure; force begets force. Vio- 
lence begets violence....I’m not opposed 
to disciplining children. But I think they 
can be disciplined without resorting to 
corporal punishment.... 

8) Delinquency is the result of inade- 
quate play facilities. This is an over- 
simplification of the problem. We must 
face the fact that in many areas thou- 
sands of youngsters who have few op- 
portunities for wholesome recreation 
do not become delinquent. 

9) Delinquency is a police problem. 
This attitude merely indicated a slough- 
ing off of responsibility. The police 
department can no more assume re- 
sponsibility for delinquency than it can 
for an automobile accident. 

10) Delinquency is a school problem. 
The school can aid in preventing delin- 
quency or detecting the potential de- 
linquent, given an adequate budget. But 
delinquency prevention and detection 
are only a small portion of its purpose. 

So long as we fixate our convictions 
on these, so long as we seek to find ob- 
jects for blame, so long as we react 
emotionally instead of rationally, these 
myths will prevent our making progress 
in the study of crime and delinquency. 


Dr. Samuel Ross, Kiwanian 
North Fresno, California 
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Published by Kiwanis International to pro- 
mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3800 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office, 
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organization, but responsibility is not as- 
sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
articles. Entered as second class matter 
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1879. Published monthly at 404 N. Wesley 
Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and 
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N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 








FOR KIWANIANS EVERYWHERE 











KIWANIS SALUTES CANADA’S 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 











Some 500 Kiwanians from Ontario, Que- 
bec and Upper New York gathered in 
Ottawa, Ontario April 9 for a luncheon 
honoring sixteen Members of Parlia- 
ment—including Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent—who are Kiwanians. The 
three Kiwanis clubs in the Ottawa area 
were hosts. 

International President Donald _ T. 
Forsythe delivered the main address. 
A civic welcome was presented by 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, 
and Governor Albert E. Coulter of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
brought greetings from his district. The 
Ottawa club’s famous music committee 
entertained. 

Guests included Ralph D. Steele, In- 
ternational vice-president; A. G. Sav- 
age, secretary of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District; Douglas R. Stuart, 
US Ambassador; Thibaudeau Rinfret, 
Chief Justice of the Canadian Supreme 
Court; Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare; O. E. Peterson, In- 
ternational secretary of Kiwanis; John 
R. Linklater, past International trustee; 
C. H. Hulse, past International vice- 
president; H. Stanley Higman, past In- 
ternational vice-president; George Dun- 
bar, Minister of Municipal Affairs; and 
Archie Dover, lieutenant governor of 
Division 7 of the O-Q-M District. 

Kiwanians in the Canadian Senate 
are Adelard Godbout, F. W. Gershaw 
and J. P. Howden. House of Commons 
Kiwanians: Leon’ Balcer, Romuald 
Bourque, Harry P. Cavers, Lionel Chev- 
rier, John G. Diefenbaker, Walter G. 
Dinsdale, Karl A. Eyre, Julian H. 
Ferguson, Frank S. Folwell, Gordon K. 
Fraser, James G. Gardiner, William J. 
Henderson, Edward B. Huffman, Robert 
H. McGregor, Carl O. Nickle, Russell 
E. Reinke, Jean-Thomas Richard, Louis 
St. Laurent and A. W. A. White. 





DON. ENGDAML NEXT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


INTERNATIONAL Treasurer Don. E. Engdahl, sash and door manufacturer from 
Spokane, Washington, has been chosen by club delegates to lead Kiwanis Inter- 
national during the coming administrative, year. He will assume the presidency on 
August 1, when Donald T. Forsythe of Carthage, Illinois ends his administration. 

Don. Engdahl became a Kiwanian in 1933 and has belonged to the Spokane club 
ever since. He served as president in 1944, lieutenant governor in 1945. As governor 
of the Pacific Northwest District in 1947, Don built thirty-five clubs and moved on 
up the ladder as chairman of the International Committee on New Club Building. 
He was elected International trustee in 1950 and became treasurer last June at the 
International convention in New York City. (A revealing profile article about the 
new International president will appear in The Kiwanis Magazine for August.) 

The two International vice-presidents chosen by club delegates are Jackson 
A. Raney of Indianapolis, Indiana and Ewart G. MacPherson of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
R. Warren Graffam of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is treasurer and the following men 
were elected to the office of International trustee for a two-year term: Kenneth 
B. Loheed, Toronto, Ontario; Joseph O. Tally, Jr., Fayetteville, North Carolina; 
I. R. Witthuhn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; David B. Doner, Brookings, South Dakota; 
H. Park Arnold, Glendale, California; and H. W. Driver, (Euclid club), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Trustees whose terms continue one more year are Reed C. Culp, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; W. Donald Dubail, (West End club), St. Louis, Missouri; Luman W. Holman, 
Jacksonville, Texas; Everett F. Penshorn, (Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills club), Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts; Simon H. Reynolds, Rochester, New York; and Albert J. Tully, 
Mobile, Alabama. 





EXCUSED ABSENCES 

Now THAT SUMMER vacationtime is ap- 
proaching, many Kiwanians will be tak- 
ing long trips. To keep their names on 
the club rolls, these members can re- 
quest an “excused absence” by written 
approval to their board of directors. 
This protects the member from being 
deleted by his club. 

According to the Official Attendance 
Rules of Kiwanis International, “The 
granting of an excuse for absence mere- 
ly protects the absent member from 
losing his membership in the club on 
account of absence beyond the limits 
granted by the Bylaws, but does not 
grant the club any credit for the attend- 
ance of the excused member.” The ex- 
cused absence can also be granted in 
other circumstances, such as prolonged 
illness, which protect the club from 
suffering from unavoidable absence. 
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THE BUILDERS 

Ever since 1944 a number of past dis- 
trict officers have been serving as “ac- 
credited representatives.” Their func- 
tion: to assist in the building of new 
clubs when a field representative of the 
General Office is not available. Each 
district has an average of twelve ac- 
credited representatives. 

Last year forty-five per cent of the 
198 new clubs were built by “AC’s” and 
fifty per cent of the eight-three clubs 
founded in 1954 are the work of these 
volunteers. 

The champion accredited representa- 
tive is International Trustee R. Warren 
Graffam, who has forty-two new clubs 
to his credit since 1945. Two other high 
potency men are Bruce Calkins of 
Lansing, Michigan, with thirty-six, and 
Past International Trustee Fred Syver- 
son of Spokane, with thirty-three. 













Left, the ballroom of the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, Ontario, where the Kiwanis Parliamentary Luncheon was held. 
Center, a feature of the program was a colorful representation, in appropriate costume, of each Canadian province. Right, 
seated, left to right, are O. E. Peterson, International secretary; Donald T. Forsythe, International president; and Albert 
E. Coulter, governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. Standing are Ralph D. Steele, left, International vice-pres- 
ident, and William E. Loken, president of the Ottawa, Ontario club. Kiwanian Loken presided over the luncheon program. 
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PERMANENT HOME OFFICE 
OK’ED BY CLUB DELEGATES 


By A voTE of 2819 to 115, delegates to 
the thirty-ninth annual convention in 
Miami last month paved the way for a 
permanent home office for Kiwanis In- 
ternational. They adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment increasing dues one 
dollar a year for four years. The in- 
crease will begin January 1, 1955 and 
end December 31, 1958. 

Location and type of construction of 
the new building is to be decided by 
the International Board of Trustees. 
(Technical data on this and other facets 
of the project appeared on page 35 of 
The Kiwanis Magazine for April 1954.) 

The delegates’ go-ahead climaxed two 
years of discussion, surveys and investi- 
gations conducted by two special Inter- 
national committees. 

The North Baltimore, Maryland club 
started the project at the International 
convention in Seattle two years ago. 
North Baltimore introduced a resolu- 
tion proposing a permanent home office, 
and later Past International President 
Claude B. Hellmann was appointed 
chairman of a committee to conduct 
preliminary investigations. 

At last year’s convention in New York 
City, a special International Committee 
on Permanent Home Office was formed, 
with J. Walter Foraker of Harvey, 
Illinois as chairman. This committee 
surveyed all clubs to determine popular 
sentiment concerning: (1) the desira- 
bility of a permanent home office, and 
(2) preferred method of financing. 

Many clubs and individual members 
have shown an active interest in the 
permanent home office. Symbolic of the 
enthusiasm is a $570 prepayment made 
by the Albany, Georgia club—the first 
to pay its share of the cost. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 


AS THIS ISSUE went to press, 
Kiwanis numbered 227,500 mem- 
bers in 3800 clubs. There were 
26,044 Key Clubbers in 1162 high 
schools; 81 Circle K Clubs for 
college men. 














Bi rthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from June 16 
through July 15. 


* 
6 i Norwalk, Ohio, June 16 
Sth Tampa, Florida, June 18 
Calgary, Alberta, June 19 
Lorain, Ohio, June 26 
Des Moines, lowa, June 30 
Norfolk, Virginia, July 1 
Pensacola, Florida, July 10 
Gadsden, Alabama, July 14 
Huntsville, Alabama, July 14 
Franklin, Indiana, July 15 


* 
e Webster, South Dakota, June 25 
30th Cheraw, South Carolina, June 26 
Hamilton, Illinois, June 27 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina, 


June 27 
Newton Falls, Ohio, July 3 


* 
wn hh War, West Virginia, June 2] 
ya) Alexandria, Indiana, June 27 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, 


June 27 
El Segundo, California, July 25 











CELEBRITIES TO ADDRESS 

KEY CLUB CONVENTION 

Key Cxius boys from throughout the 
United States and Canada will enjoy a 
star-studded program at the eleventh 
annual convention of Key Club Inter- 
national, July 1-3 in Philadelphia. Con- 
nie Mack, one of baseball’s all-time 
greats, will be the featured guest at 
the convention’s “Sportsmanship Eve- 
ning,” which will spotlight sportsman- 
ship on the highway and athletic field. 
A report on vandalism, and what Key 
Clubbers are doing to combat it, also 
will be given. 

Other highlights: A Philadelphia 
Athletics baseball game, International 
Trustee H. W. Driver’s installation of 
new officers, and sightseeing tours in 
the historic old city of Philadelphia. 

Many Kiwanians are expected to take 
part in this forthcoming Key Club con- 
vention. 





Left, seated, are President Don and Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada. 


Standing, left to right, are Roger Scriver, luncheon chairman; 


Secretary 


Pete; Club President Bill; and Vice-President Ralph. Right, Charles H. Hulse, 
left, chairman of the International Committee on Public and Business Affairs— 
Canada; Don; Club President Bill; and Dr. Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa mayor. 
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ensy way to make 

HOTEL 

RESERVATIONS 
sthue 


WESTERN UNION 


Next time you’re going (Sa 
on a trip, let Western ; 
Union’s brand-new { 
Hotel Reservation Serv- 
ice help you find a place 
to stay. 


Our new service will save you 
the work and worry often con- 
nected with getting hotel space. 


All you have to do is: 


1. Contact Western Union and ask 
for Hotel Reservation Service. 


¢ 


X 7 


2. Tell us the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want, when, where and 
for how long. 


Then relax, while Western Union 
does the rest. 

There’s no long period 
of uncertainty. West- 
ern Union gets in touch 
with the hotels, re- 
serves the space you 
specify, and confirms 
it to your home or 
office ... all in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

If you are starting 
your trip immediately, 
the service works just 
as easily. Western 
Union reserves the space and 
holds the confirmation at your des- 
tination. On arrival, just. get in 
touch with Western Union’s Hotel 
Reservation Desk in that city for 
the details of your accommoda- 
tions. 
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CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 
A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
WEST TORONTO IN CANADA 


SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 

ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH 

TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 


Write for Folder 
CASA LOMA - TORONTO, CANADA 











Make it a Summer 


YOU’LL REMEMBER 






— with the 


RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Good times . . . new friends . . . renewed ac- 
quaintances can all stay with you through the 
years—when you've captured them with the 
RCA Tape Recorder. Begin building your 
memory album now. Up to two hours on a 
single tape. 334- and 714-inch speeds. Try IT 
at your RCA DEALER’s. 
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KIWANIS ROUNDUP sron rece s 


MORE US-CANADA GOOD WILL 


EVEN BEFORE the full report was in, ob- 
servers agreed that this year’s edition of 
US-Canada Good-Will Week—April 25- 
May 1—definitely furthered the trend of 
strong enthusiasm for this annual pro- 
gram. Kiwanis clubs on both sides of 
the border joined hands in a number of 
gestures that epitomized the friendship 
and understanding that exist between 
the two countries. Here are some ex- 
amples: 

The Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Illinois 
flew to Ottawa, Ontario for a meeting 
of the Ottawa club during Good-Will 
Week. The Kiwanians from [Illinois 
remained in the Canadian capital a 
full day, visiting the Peace Tower, Par- 


liament and other sightseeing points. 
Some 300 Kiwanians, from Toronto, 
Ontario and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


as well as from the two Ottawa clubs, 
attended the meeting. Several out- 
standing speakers were on the program, 
which opened with a clever musical 
salute to the Kiwanians from Ottawa, 
Illinois. Each of the Illinois visitors was 
introduced in a parody of the famous 
French song “Alouette.” In Ames, Iowa, 
Kiwanians made ten recordings of their 
club’s salute to Canadian Kiwanians. 
The records will reach all Canada 
Kiwanis clubs eventually. 

Each club in the New York District 
was assigned one Canadian club and 
was requested to send Good-Will Week 
greetings to that club. At Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, Kiwanians hosted members from 
six clubs: Duluth, Virginia, Chisholm 
and Ely, Minnesota; Fort Francis, On- 
tario and Winnipeg, Quebec. 

Good-Will Week was observed by 
telephone in Thorold, Ontario and Haw- 
thorne, New Jersey. The clubs in these 
two cities exchanged greetings and 
song over the telephone. The program 
lasted one-half hour and was amplified 
for the benefit of members of both 
clubs who attended the meetings. 

After reading reports on US-Canada 
Good-Will Week activities, Charles H. 





On the lawn of his Carthage, Ilinois 
home, International President Don For- 
sythe operates the power lawn mower 
given him by Lamar, Mo., Kiwanians. 





Hulse, chairman of the International 
Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs in Canada, said: “The observance 
of US-Canada Good-Will Week is in- 
creasing each year; however, the real 
impact of this phase of the Public and 
Business Affairs program can only be 
measured in terms of its effect upon the 
relationships between all nations.” 

His words were seconded by Stary 
Gange, chairman of the International 
Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for the US, who said: “Certainly 
no better way to prove our interest in 
extending the hand of friendship to 
freedom-loving peoples can be found 
than in the development of our year- 
round US-Canada Good-Will relation- 
ships.” 





MINUTEMAN DEVELOPMENTS 
THe MINUTEMAN program of spreading 
Americanism pamphlets throughout the 
US continues its successful pace. By 
June 1 more than three-quarters of a 
million copies of each of the first four 
pamphlets had been ordered. The Tam- 
pa, Florida club distributes 14,000 of the 
pamphlets every month and in Santa 
Ana, California, Kiwanians send 8500 
monthly to local schools. During sum- 
mer vacation the pamphlets are sent to 
local dairies. Members of the St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont club read the Minute- 
man messages over the radio. Among 
the districts, California- Nevada-Hawaii 
leads all others by distributing 59,000 
of the pamphlets monthly. Ohio is sec- 
ond with 42,000, and Pennsylvania fol- 
lows with 26,000. 

While Kiwanis clubs have been the 
chief advocates of the Minuteman pro- 


gram, many outside organizations have 
taken part, too. A publicity office that 
represents thirty-eight banks requested 
that the pamphlets be sent to all its 
members. A number of business houses 
have reprinted the Minuteman informa- 
tion in their employee publications. 
Leading advertising and public relations 
publications have acclaimed the pro- 
gram and have urged their readers to 
join the pamphleteering campaign. 
Meanwhile the first three pamphlets 
of the series have been mailed to every 
US Congressman and government offi- 
cial. Already replies are coming in. 
Congressman Douglas R. Stringfellow 
of Utah, a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ogden, Utah, wrote that he liked the 
Minuteman pamphlets so much that he 
would like to have twenty-five copies 
of each for the county chairmen in his 
district of Utah. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


AUGUST 

> Business Forum 

Men are always interested in business. 
For this reason, a forum on local busi- 
ness conditions makes an excellent pro- 
gram. For speakers, you can get local 
industrialists, president of the chamber 
of commerce, bank president, college 
economics professors, financial editors or 
professional business analysts. Allow 
plenty of time for questions after the 
formal discussions. 


>» V-J Day Anniversary 

Nine years ago this August 14, the 
world rejoiced at the end of World 
War II. This date has since been pro- 
claimed Memorial Day for that war, 
and many clubs mark the occasion with 
a special program. Any aspect of the 
war or its aftermath is a suitable sub- 
ject. Some good speakers: history teach- 
ers, ministers, veterans’ group spokes- 
men, military leaders. 


> Church Discussions 
Why not stage panel discussions on 
“The Church and the Home,” “The 
Church and Youth,” “The Church and 
the Community,” “The Church and the 
Nation”? Various clergymen can be in- 
vited to participate, and the resulting 
program will stimulate much thought. 
For example, the Meridian, Missis- 
sippi club presented a program called 
“What Is the Greatest Spiritual Need of 
Meridian?” Four local clergymen, rep- 
resenting different denominations, an- 
swered the question from their point of 
view. This novel program received so 
much publicity that other local civic 
clubs asked the Kiwanians to stage the 
same discussion for them! 


> National Aviation Day 
August 19 is National Aviation Day, and 
you can observe it by visiting your 
local airport. Many airport managers 
will be happy to give your’ club a 
behind-the-scenes view of operations. 
The next best thing to a tour is a 
movie on aviation. Contact the nearest 
major airline office for suggestions and 
films. 


> Prominent Speakers 

Clubs that are alert can capitalize on 
the presence of important people who 
may be visiting or just passing through 
town. While Winthrop Rockefeller was 
in Morrilton, Arkansas recently, Ki- 
wanians there invited him to a meeting. 
The grandson of the monumental John 
D. spoke and then showed a techni- 
color film titled “The Restoration of 
Williamsburg, Virginia,” a project started 
by Winthrop’ Rockefeller’s father 
twenty-five years ago. 


>» Red Cross Day 

On August 22, the Red Cross will cele- 
brate its ninetieth birthday. This is a 
good occasion to invite a speaker who 
can give club members a_ broader 
understanding of Red Cross activities. 
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> Religious Beliefs 

Borrowing the “This I Believe” idea 
from TV’s Edward R. Murrow, the sup- 
port of churches committee of the Wil- 
mington, Delaware club presented as 
speakers at one club meeting laymen 
representing the Jewish, Episcopalian, 
Roman Catholic and Methodist faiths. 
Each man told why he believed in God. 
Commented a local newspaper: “None 
of the statements were inspired as 
oratory or profound as theology. But 
all were impressive because they rep- 
resented the average layman’s belief as 
told to his fellows.” 


» An Evening of Art 

An unusual program was arranged by 
the Waltham, Massachusetts club, which 
devoted a meeting to art in the sec- 
ondary schools. The art director of the 
local high school spoke and displayed 
an interesting collection of drawings 
and paintings. 


» Awards to Civic Servants 

By means of awards and _ testimonial 
dinners, many clubs honor people who 
have made outstanding contributions to 
their community. The Greenwich, Con- 
necticut club, for instance, presents 
memorial awards each year to local 
firemen who have performed above and 
beyond the call of duty. The awards, 
made to honor the memory of a de- 
ceased member of the Greenwich club, 
are presented by the Greenwich fire 
chief. 


>» Films Available 

Movies to suit all tastes are available 
at Association Films, Inc. Late releases 
include “So Dear to My Heart,” a 16 
mm. technicolor production about a boy 
and his love for an unwanted black 
lamb; and “The Big Vacation,” a 
twenty-five-minute color movie that 
covers California from one end to the 
other. Association Films, headquartered 
at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York, has published two interest- 
ing catalogues: “Selected Motion Pic- 
tures,” which lists 140 films, and “Se- 
lected Religious Motion Pictures,” 
which catalogs more than 130 pictures 
on religion. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has 
produced six films in the political sci- 
ence field: “Political Parties,” “Pressure 
Groups,” “Centralization and Decentral- 
ization,’ “Social Revolution,” “Nation- 
alism” and “World Balance of Power.” 
Each movie deals with an institution or 
force operating within or upon modern 
democracy. For information about these 
films, write to Selected Films Release 
Service, Whittier, California. 


COMING EVENTS 


» September 

Labor Day—September 6 

Gold Star Mother’s Day—September 26 

Christian Education Week—September 
26-October 3 THE END 
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Attractive 
Lightweight, Durable. 
Stacks Compactly. 
All-Steel, Padded or 
Plywood Seat. 


VIRCO Plus 5... 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


T extra tubular 
reinforcing brace 
underneath front 
of seat. 

2 extra solid steel 
rod —not rivets—on 
which seat pivots 
between front legs. 
3 extra solid steel 
reinforcing plates 
on both sides of 
seat. 

4 extrasteel tubular 
reinforcement 
inside front legs at 
@ seat pivoting point. 
5 extra steel brace 
between rear legs 
—two braces instead 
of one. 
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15134 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Mailing Address—KI-64, P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Eastern Sales Office—11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 








“MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS & TABLES” 














‘Dail ikea fine wateh 


produces 6,000 whisker-cutting vibra- 
tions per minute — for the smoothest 
shave you ever hadi 


Exclusive Stahly 
“*Live-Blade"’ action 
floats through the 
toughest beard. No 


pull . 

. « « no burn. Uses 
your favorite double 
edge blade. Auto- 
matic, yet non-elec- 
tric. You'll agree it's 
the world's finest 
shaving instrument. 

















Cross Section View 


Model $6 
$2250 


(tax free) 





LIVE-BLADE 
RAZOR 
the perfect gift 
for the 
perfect shave 











See your dealer or write for his name. 
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Paeschke & Frey Co. 
320C North 15th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCK 


F q Folding Tables and Chairs 

th moderna © Each truck 

% han + Construc 

Trensport Storege t f Truck No TSC permits storage 
Treck No. TS ageless ensie 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs 


THE ~“Wonrce. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
ec 19” front = " high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 





needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk its built with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


$12 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
= bash 2-2070 
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Q. In the division of which I am 
lieutenant governor I have been ad- 
vising the clubs to incorporate. One 
of the clubs is small so that they can- 
not set up all of the committees pro- 
vided for in the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. They are afraid that if 
they incorporate and do not have all 
of the they will be 
legal violation and for that reason do 


committees in 


not wish to incorporate. Is this correct? 


A. There is no difference in the re- 
lationship that exists between Kiwanis 
International and a club whether the 
club is incorporated or unincorporated. 
For this reason an incorporated club 
could have the same combination of 
committees as existed when the club 
was unincorporated. 

You might pass on a suggestion to 
this club with reference to the combi- 
nation of committees. The simplest way 
of combining committees is by appoint- 
ing the same men to each of the com- 
mittees that are to be combined. This 
requires no amendment to the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws and provides 
complete flexibility, because if it is de- 
termined that there should be a 
separate committee for one of those 
combined with two or more other com- 
mittees, all that is needed is the ap- 
pointment of men to this committee 
who are not members of the other com- 
mittees. This obviates the necessity of 
amending the bylaws to provide for this 
separate committee. 


QO. Our club meets on Wednesdays. 
One of our members left for the con- 
vention in Miami on Thursday. May 
6, and returned Tuesday, 
May 18. He attended no club meetings 
in May but insists he is entitled to a 
credit for attendance for thirty days 
by virtue of his attendance at the Mi- 


home on 


ami convention. Our secretary claims 
he is entitled only to credit for the 
meeting on May 12. What is the rule? 

A. According to the official attend- 
ance rules a member is entitled to credit 
for attendance “when he is absent from 
a meeting or meetings of his own club 


in going to, attending and returning 
from an International convention. 
(provided he is officially registered), 


provided that this privilege shall not 
extend beyond a period of thirty days 
in the case of an International conven- 
tion.” 

Your member was gone from May 6 
to May 18. The only meeting of your 
club during the period in which he was 
going to, attending and returning from 
the Miami convention was the meeting 
on May 12. He can therefore be given 
credit for only one meeting because of 
his attendance at the Miami convention. 


Q. Our board of directors passed a 
motion to carry public liability in- 
surance instead of keeping up a surety 
bond the and treasurer. 
Does this conflict with any provision 
of Kiwanis International? 


on secretary 


A. While this does not conflict with 
the Constitution and Bylaws or policies 
of Kiwanis International, it would not 
appear that a public liability policy is 
any substitute for a surety bond cover- 
ing the secretary and treasurer of your 
club. A public liability policy protects 
your club against liability to the public 
arising out of accidents. A surety bond 
protects the funds of the club from any 
irregularity on the part of the secretary 
or treasurer. A surety bond covering 
the secretary and treasurer should be 
continued. If the public liability policy 
is desired in addition, there is certainly 
no objection. 


Q. The charter of our club is dated 
June 20, 1927. The charter was de- 
livered to our club by the district 
governor on September 9, 1927. On 
date celebrate our 
anniversary ? 


which should we 


A. On or near June 20. A club actually 
comes into existence at the time of the 
permanent organization meeting and it 
is this date which appears upon the 
charter. The later date is merely the 
date of the party at which the charter 
was formally presented to the club. It 
is the first date which is important. 


Q@. Can a nonmember of the board 
make a motion in a board meeting ? 


A. No. However, any objection to the 
fact that the motion was made by a non- 
member of the board should be made at 
the time the motion is being considered. 
If no member of the board objects prior 
to voting upon the motion, this consti- 
tutes a waiver by the board of any right 
to object. 


Q. Our board of directors is elected 
for one year. Can our board of direc- 
tors make a pledge for the building 
program of the hospital with payments 
spread over three years? 


A. By the terms of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws the fiscal vear of a 
Kiwanis club begins on the first day of 
January of each year. The board of di- 
rectors elected for the 
authority to obligate 
directors to pay sums of money on be- 
half of the club unless the current board 
raises the necessary funds to meet fu- 
ture installments and this money is in 
the treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year. No board should attempt to tie the 
hands of future boards by assuming 
financial obligations for them. THE END 


fiscal year has no 
future boards of 
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.. you a school problem in your 
community? 

If not, your community is the ex- 
ception. 

The national figures are startling. 

There are not enough schools today 
for our 23,000,000 elementary grade children— 
and during the next six years, enrollment will 
increase to 30,000,000. 

Nearly 2,000,000 more children 
started school last fall than the year before. 

The nation’s schools are at present 
short about 345,000 classrooms. Three out of 
five buildings have been condemned and should 
be abandoned. 

One out of every five children go 
to schools that are fire hazards. Half a million 
children attend only half-day sessions. 

Our schools are short 72,000 grade 
teachers this year. 

Kiwanis recognizes that it shares 
community responsibility in endeavoring to 
solve these problems. 

The First Objective adopted by the 
International Board for 1954 reads: 


CREATE BETTER COMMUNITIES 
BY STRENGTHENING 
OUR HOMES, CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


And at our Miami convention last 
month the delegates adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing: 

“There should be a wider participa- 
tion of Kiwanians in school affairs...to see that 
school plants are modern and adequate...and 
that teachers’ salaries are sufficient to attract 
and hold competent career men and women.” 

Kiwanis numbers among its mem- 
bers thousands of devoted public school men 
and other thousands who are members of school 
boards. Practically all Kiwanians are directly 
concerned with the character of our schools by 
reason of their children or grandchildren. 

In our republics every child is a 
future citizen whose vote will help determine 
the kind of self-government we shall have. It is 
vital, therefore, that our schools be adequate to 
produce literate and loyal youth equipped to 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


ood schools are our responsibility 


use their freedom to think independently and 
courageously. 

Better schools are a community- 
wide project in which all civic groups and good 
citizens should participate, but Kiwanis clubs 
where necessary can take the initiative in urg- 
ing surveys of needs and organizing the com- 
munity. 

Kiwanis influence can be a major 
factor in the approval of bond issues for school 
building and modernization programs. Kiwani- 
ans can help create a public sentiment for suffi- 
cient tax revenue to assure adequate salaries 
for capable teachers. As the resolution stated, 
“Professionally trained instructors whose first 
love is teaching are being lost because salaries 
are too low to permit appropriate standards of 
living.” 

One way Kiwanis can help raise the 
prestige of the teaching profession is for each 
club to hold an annual Teachers’ Recognition 
Day, at which time due honor is paid to this 
important profession. 

Our schools are under attack from 
various sources for the quality and nature of 
their instruction. More Kiwanians must be will- 
ing to serve their turn on school boards and 
other civic groups concerned with school mat- 
ters in order to help protect our schools from 
destructive and malicious criticism while striv- 
ing to make them better prepared and equipped 
to educate our children how to live as free, re- 
sponsible citizens amidst the strains and stresses 
of this modern age. 

Let us not forget that subversive 
elements are constantly trying to poison the 
minds of our youth. We need to support school 
authorities in combating these influences and in 
seeing that our children are fully educated to 
the freedoms, advantages and opportunities of 
our way of life. 

Finally, school heads welcome the 
aid of such groups as Kiwanians in handling 
the problem of youngsters determined to quit 
school early to take jobs. Often wise counsel by 
a mature business or professional man will in- 
duce a youth to complete high school education 
and thus equip himself to earn more later in 
his life. THE END 
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firebrand of the Revolution 


By W. BRUCE BELL 


—_ WHO sAW Thomas Paine 
arriving in the American colo- 
nies in 1774 would have _ believed 
him capable of starting a revolution. 
He was a studious little blue-eyed 
Englishman, with nothing whatever 
of the radical in his appearance. 

Up to the age of thirty-seven, 
when he left England, he had failed 
at every undertaking. Moreover, he 
had never had a line published in 
his own country. Yet it was the elo- 
quent, inflammatory pen of Tom 
Paine that aroused the browbeaten 
colonies to revolt against an auto- 
cratic government. And after victory 
had been won, it was this same man’s 
pen that helped to weld the thirteen 
feeble republics into the United 
States of America. 

Son of a Quaker corset-maker, 
Tom Paine left school at thirteen 
and went to work in his father’s 
shop. Tiring of this, he ran away to 
sea and served for a while on a 
privateer. For the next twenty years 
he drifted from one job to another. 
Again he tried corset-making. Twice 
he worked as an exciseman, estimat- 
ing liquor and grocery stocks for tax 
purposes. (He was fired for being too 
lenient with a client.) He tried 
teaching school. He was a tobacco- 
nist until his shop went bankrupt. 

During these frustrating years, 
Tom Paine was unconsciously pre- 
paring himself for his great role in 
history. He was reading books, 
studying science, philosophy, history 


and economics. “I have seldom passed 
five minutes of my life, however cir- 
cumstanced,” he once said, “without 
acquiring some knowledge.” He 
loved to debate, usually taking the 
unpopular side just to prolong the 
argument. He developed a lifelong 
habit of hacking away the under- 
brush of tradition and established 
opinion. 

In London he met Benjamin 
Franklin, who was there transacting 
business for the colonies. Franklin 
recognized Paine’s brilliance and 
urged him to go to America. 

In the fall of 1774, Paine landed 
in Philadelphia, then the wealthiest 
and, with 35,000 inhabitants, the 
largest community in America. He 
got a job on the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine and soon he was not only its 
editor but the principal contributor. 

From the start, Paine felt at home 
in America. In the turbulent colonies 
he saw the makings of a democracy 
and a proving ground for his own 
moral philosophy of government: 
that “the exercise of the natural 
rights of every man has no limits 
except those which are necessary to 
secure to every other man the free 
exercise of the same rights.” 

Through the pages of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine Paine introduced in 
this country many of the radical 
ideas that men later fought over and 
finally accepted. He proposed the 
abolition of Negro slavery, advocated 
old-age pensions and the education 


Little is known about the eccentric 


journalist whose flaming pen kindled the spirit of liberty 


in the American colonies. Yet his words and the 


sword of General Washington made the Revolution possible. 
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of poor children at public expense. 
He pled for humane societies, woman 
suffrage, arbitration and _ interna- 
tional peace. He envisioned a great 
republic of all the nations of the 
world. 

Spurning the stylish, roundabout 
rhetoric of his time, Paine spoke out 
harshly and clearly so the common 
man would understand. 

Nobody could read Tom Paine 
without taking sides. The reaction 
to most of his proposals was about 
equally divided between enthusiastic 
support and violent disagreement. In 
his brief months as editor, Paine 
aroused the first of many ruthless 
enemies who were to persecute him 
to the grave and beyond. 

The main issue of the day was the 
bitter controversy between the colo- 
nies and England. The colonies’ long 
list of grievances began with the 
proclamation of 1763 which forbade 
settling west of the Alleghanies. 
After that came a series of oppres- 
sive measures such as the Stamp 
Act, and finally the Navigation Act 
which, in practice, forced the colo- 
nies to ship their raw materials to 
English manufacturers and buy back 
the finished products, while Ameri- 
can factories stood idle. Everywhere 

in stores, taverns and meeting- 
houses—colonists were talking with 
helpless rage. 

Thomas Paine entered the scene 
only two months after the colonies 
had made their first fumbling at- 
tempt at concerted action. The First 
Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia in September of 1774 and 
drafted a plea to Parliament to re- 
peal about twenty of the unjust acts 
that were stifling trade and expan- 
sion. Parliament construed the meet- 
ing itself as an insult to sovereign 
power, and the plea was ignored. 
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than five months after Paine 
began his editing job, there occurred 
the armed clash at Lexington and 
Concord (April 19, 1775), when Brit- 
ish redcoats marched out from their 
quarters in Boston to destroy the 
little ammunition dump at 
Concord and were met by the mus- 
ket fire of bristling rebels. 

Still, except for a few hotheads, 
nobody thought of breaking away 
from mother England. The object of 
meeting during the 
next year was reconciliation. Frank- 
London, assured the British 
in all honesty that no American 
“drunk or sober” wanted indepen- 


Less 


secret 


every colonial 


lin, in 


dence. The Second Continental Con- 
gress, meeting on July 6, 1775, 
declared in its petition to King 


III: “We sincerely wish to 
see restored that union which has so 


George 


long and so happily subsisted be- 
tween us.” 

While this was going on, Thomas 
Paine quietly sat down at his desk 


and wrote the pamphlet that was to 


blow that “long and happy” union 
asunder. Said he: “No man was a 
warmer wisher for reconciliation 


than myself, before that fateful nine- 
teenth of April, but the moment the 
events of the day were made known 
[ rejected [compromise ]...forever...” 

Paine titled his 25,000-word pam- 
phlet Common Sense and published 
it anonymously, partly at his own 
expense. It became a runaway best- 
seller—schoolteachers read it to their 
classes and preachers quoted it to 
their congregations. The author could 
have made a fortune had he not 
chosen to turn over his royalties to 
the Continental Congress. 

The theme of Common Sense was 
as down-to-earth as its title. Paine 
pointed out bluntly that government 
from such a long distance was ab- 
surd, that the had every 
moral right to rebel and to set up “in 
a cool and deliberate manner” a 
constitution of their own. Through- 
out the logic of his reasoning ran a 
calm, persistent call to human free- 
dom that proved more incendiary 
than all the shouting oratory of 
more vocal patriots. 

In less than six months the Con- 
tinental Congress drafted and signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
suiting his actions to his words, 
Paine joined the army, as secretary 
to General Roberdeau. During the 
retreat from New York, Paine 
marched all day, then sat at night 
by a New Jersey campfire. Ponder- 
ing the discouraging turn of events, 
he wrote what was in his heart: 


colonies 


“These are the times that try men’s 


souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of men 
and women. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation: that the harder 
the conflict the more glorious the 
triumph....” 


Tuts was his introduction to The 
Crisis No. I, the first of sixteen pam- 
phlets he wrote to rekindle the flame 
of independence whenever it waned. 
In his icy encampment across the 
Delaware from enemy-held Tren- 
ton, General Washington assembled 
his half-frozen men and read the 
stirring words aloud. A few days 
later, on Christmas Eve, Washington 
crossed the river in rowboats, over- 
powered the Hessian forces at Tren- 
ton and pushed on to a historic 
victory at Princeton. 

The second Crisis paper appeared 
in January 1777, as an answer to Ad- 
miral Lord Howe, who had brought 
a condescending offer of full pardon 
by the King to patriots who would 
lay down their arms and 
tranquility.” Paine’s booklet 
Howe impudently: “By what means, 
may I ask, do you expect to conquer 
America? If you could not effect it 
in the summer when our army was 
less than yours, nor in the winter, 
when we had none, how are you go- 
ing to do it?” 

The morale-building Crisis papers 
came at critical times during the war 
years. The final one, written in 1783 
after the British had acknowledged 
American independence, was a plea 
for unity and a strong central gov- 
ernment. In words addressed to a 
hesitant, new-born democracy, Paine 
set forth the cardinal principle of 
American diplomacy for all time: 
“Let the world see that this nation 
can bear prosperity; and that her 
honest virtue in time of peace is 
equal to her bravest valor in time 
of war.” 

Thomas Paine was now interna- 
tionally famous —famous and dead 
broke. He had donated the proceeds 
of his writing to the cause he es- 
poused; his only income was from 
various petty clerkships. The Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs hired him 
for a while at $70 a month, and in 
1779 the Pennsylvania assembly elec- 
ted him secretary but, typically, he 
was soon drawing out his funds to 
head a campaign for the relief of the 
ragged, ill-fed colonial forces. At 
his own expense he made a trip to 
Paris to plead for French aid, and 


“restore 


sassed 
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when he returned to America he had 
to borrow money for his fare to 
Philadelphia. 

General Washington induced Con- 
gress to vote him an allowance from 
a secret fund, but this ended when 
the war did, and often he lacked 
money to buy food and clothing. 

In the spring of 1784 the State of 
New York gave him a confiscated 
Tory farm of 277 acres at New Ro- 
chelle. Pennsylvania followed with a 
gift of five hundred pounds, and the 
next year Congress appropriated 
$3000 as a compensation for his serv- 
ices. Paine bought a cottage in Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey and retired 
there to write and tinker in his 
workshop. 

On the roster of distinguished pa- 
triots who were chosen to guide the 
nation through its first uncertain 
days of independence, the name of 
Thomas Paine is conspicuous by its 
absence. He had given the American 
cause all that he possessed of writing 
skill, energy, time and money. He 
was the most militant champion of 
the common man; one of the most 
advanced thinkers of his time. Yet 
he was never offered any active part 
in the government beyond minor 
secretarial tasks that any hack writer 
might have performed. Why? 

The selfsame qualities that en- 
abled him to touch off a war for 
independence excluded him from 
government-planning bodies now 
that it had been won. For Paine was 
outspoken, bluntly so. He was con- 
temptuous of halfway measures and 
his presence would have disturbed 
the give and take of deliberative 
assemblies. Then too, he argued that 
equality and freedom were inherent 
rights of all men; that the less gov- 
ernment it took to assure them, the 
better; that every man was entitled 
to vote, no matter what his station 
in life. 

Although history has succeeded in 
gilding the bare facts, most of our 
leaders who preceded Thomas Jeffer- 
son believed in keeping the reins 
of government firmly in the hands 
of the wealthy and aristocratic citi- 
zens. Tom Paine was a poor corset- 
maker’s son, a ne’er-do-well with a 
flair for writing progapanda. Also, 
the die-hard Loyalists, unable to 
strike at Paine openly, had launched 
a vicious smear campaign. “After 
all,” they whispered, “wasn’t this 
man a foreigner who had come over 
here to meddle in American affairs? 
So he must be a revolutionary with 
dangerous plans up his sleeve.” Thus 
the godfather of the American nation 

(see THOMAS PAINE page 46) 
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By William F. McDermott 


Where 

Life 
Begins 
Again 


For more than fifty years 
Goodwill Industries 

has been helping blind, sick 
and crippled men and women 
find self-respect 


and economic independence. 


These two upholsterers are among 
the quarter of a million handicapped 
persons that Goodwill Industries has 
helped to find new means of income. 


HE little household was aflutter. 

The color-garnished birthday 
cake with its tiny white candles oc- 
cupied the center of the gaily dec- 
orated table. 

It was Ralph’s eighth birthday. 
Helen and Howard Black and ten- 
year-old Jimmy had for a week 
planned the celebration—it was to be 
a party that wouldn’t be forgotten. 

Helen hummed a merry tune as 
she scurried about the kitchen 
watching the roast in the oven and 
putting the finishing touches to the 
salad dishes. The boys all but jitter- 
bugged in their excitement as the 
time approached for the arrival of 
the 5:47 commuters’ express from the 
city. Daddy always took it. He was 
as regular as the clock in bursting 
through the front door. 

The train came and went, but no 
familiar footsteps followed. Fear 
mounted as moments passed with no 
word. Another train came and left. 
Helen sensed that something had 
gone wrong. Suddenly there was a 
rap at the door. A uniformed police- 
man stood there. 

“Your husband—your husband has 
—has had an accident,” he said hesi- 
tantly. “We'll take you to the hos- 
pital in the police car.” 

They couldn’t see him; he was on 
the operating table, where both legs 
were being amputated and part of 
one hand removed. Howard had 
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taken a short cut across a track to 
catch his train at the downtown sta- 
tion and was run down by another 
express. 

Many months passed—months of 
suffering, huge bills, no income. The 
once-gay, fine-looking husband was 
now a cripple who must begin life 
over again. Howard Black was 
crushed in body but not in spirit. As 
soon as he heard of Goodwill In- 
dustries, he tied in with its home 
service program. His first job was 
bunching rubber bands; next, toy as- 
sembly. His earnings helped a bit in 
keeping the family going. The agency 
assisted him in securing a wheel 
chair and encouraged him to travel 
about. Injured in 1946, by 1949 he 
was able to take a job in the Good- 
will office, where he learned to oper- 
ate a switchboard and accounting 
machines. Next, the Industries sought 
a job for him in the commercial 
world. 

Today Howard is employed in a 
downtown bank. He has to use the 
freight elevator to maneuver his 
wheel chair to his desk, but he no 
longer looks upon that as an incon- 
venience. His keen mind, his zeal 
and his aptitude for his work re- 
sulted in two substantial pay raises 
the first year, and he has been ad- 
vanced in position since. 

After years of reverses, during 
which Helen had to go back to a 











business job, the family lives nor- 
mally again with Howard earning a 
good living. And gay birthday parties 
are once more the order of the day— 
but with an added meaning. 

Black is one of more than 250,000 
maimed, disabled, retarded or other- 
wise handicapped people whom 
Goodwill Industries has rescued from 
unemployability and despair. Good- 
will puts these people to work re- 
furbishing old clothing, toys, elec- 
trical appliances, utensils, furniture 
and other discarded materials from 
homes and offices. Products are sold 
at bargain rates in low-income areas 
in cities, the proceeds going to sup- 
port the work and pay the wages. 
Ninety-seven per cent of all Good- 
will income goes to human service. 

Today Goodwill has branches in 
upwards of 110 American cities, sev- 
eral in Canada and others as far 
away as Australia. It operates about 
100 retail stores and has really be- 
come a big business. During 1954 it 
anticipates earned income of $19,- 
000,000, of which $14,450,000 will be 
paid out in wages to the afflicted. 

One of the most heartening sights 
today is one of the Goodwill work- 
shops where there is an atmosphere 
of hustle without tension. It reminds 
one of a smooth-running automobile, 
powerful but quiet. Calmness pre- 
vails because every worker feels se- 
cure and happy at his task. The job 
is fitted to the individual as skilfully 
as a tailor fits a suit to a customer. 
On top of that is thorough training 
and preparation for advancement. No 
one is expected to stand still. 

Goodwill Industries offer physi- 
cally, mentally or emotionally handi- 


capped men and women practical 
training in upholstering, shoe repair 
work, cabinet repair and wood refin- 
ishing, electrical appliance repair, 
also radio and television servicing. 
There is also thorough training in 
spray painting, retail selling, phone 
order taking, commercial clothes 
pressing, assembly work involving 
line production, switchboard opera- 
tion, payroll clerk, building mainte- 
nance, cook’s helper and janitor 
work. Thirty per cent graduate into 
full-time, full-pay commercial or 
professional jobs. 

The world-wide organization was 
founded by a Methodist minister, the 
Reverend Edgar J. Helms, in Boston 
in 1902, where the poverty of his 
South End parish was great. For 
seven years he had served his slum- 
dwelling congregation, putting pub- 
lic baths in his church and using the 
padded pews as nursery equipment 
for the children of factory-employed 
mothers. (This was really the first 
day nursery.) 

Helms saw his people not only 
hungry but poorly dressed to with- 
stand wintry blasts. So he solicited a 
wealthy congregation for cast-off 
clothing which he carried to his own 
people in old burlap bags on the 
streetcar. Eventually he obtained a 
horse and wagon and scattered 1000 
clothing collection bags to well-to-do 
homes throughout the city. This idea 
proved successful and today more 
than 2,250,000 American homes serve 
as Goodwill collection depots. 

Helms set up sewing machines in 
his church, allowing mothers to re- 
pair the garments which he gave 
them. But the free distribution 





The woman at the left suffers from a serious heart condition. 
Goodwill Industries’ specially planned work program enables 
her to earn her own way with a sewing machine. Right, school 
boys load toys and clothes for Goodwill employees to fix. 
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brought complaints of discrimination 
—Mrs. O’Rourke got a better Mother 
Hubbard than Mrs. O’Flaherty. Or 
Mrs. Kleigenschmidt fared better 
than Mrs. Schoenenbrau. So Dr. 
Helms then decided that it would be 
wiser to provide everyone with op- 
portunity for cleansing and repair- 
ing garments which could then be 
secured on the barter plan—exchang- 
ing so much labor for clothing of 
similar worth. The idea is still one 
of Goodwill’s basic principles. Prod- 
ucts are sold at a bargain, benefiting 
the low-paid elements of society, and 
also providing earned income for the 
Goodwill Industries workers. 

Three years after founding it 
Helms incorporated the Industries, 
and in 1912 a friend gave $100,000 to 
the enterprise. In 1918 the Methodist 
Board of Home Missions started 
Helms visiting cities and founding 
branches, with an offer of a $7500 
grant to any city which would 
match it. The combined investments 
reached $1,000,000 as many new 
branches were formed. A growing 
number are nonsectarian, and today 
Goodwill Industries is one of the 
world’s greatest and worthiest enter- 
prises for giving help and hope to 
unfortunates. 

Because of pension and insurance 
regulations, most modern industries 
require applicants to pass a thorough 
physical examination. If the man or 
woman isn’t physically sound, em- 
ployment doors are closed. But many 
progressive corporations and indus- 
tries, large and small, have made 
special provision for hiring a certain 
number of handicapped as a civic 
duty. (Incidentally, they have found 
most of them superior producers and 
extraordinarily loyal.) There are a 
few small concerns which hire only 
handicapped people. 

To take thousands of men and 
women who seem seriously or hope- 
lessly disabled, give them jobs at 
which some may work only an hour 
a day at first, slowly build their skills 
and self-confidence, make them self- 
supporting and, finally, to get them 
jobs in the commercial world—well, 
that’s what Goodwill Industries rev- 
els in doing. And every time an “im- 
possible” is scratched off the record 
sheet with the notation “at work full 
time, full salary,” the whole organ- 
ization feels a thrill. 

Take a look at a recent survey of 
the handicaps of workers employed 
at the Goodwill Industries of Chi- 
cago and note some of the disabili- 
ties: cardiac-diabetic, short leg, 
broken hip, neurotic-retarded, heart 
disease, paralyzed hand, epileptic, 
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Goodwill depends on organizations and individuals for sup- 
port. Above, an employee sorts clothing collected in a Boy 
Scout drive. Twenty thousand bags of repairable clothing 


arthritic, tumors, heart and bladder 
ailments, deafness, right hand and 
leg crippled, paralysis of left hand 
and leg, amputated arm, paralysis of 
both legs, multiple sclerosis, spastic, 
deformed spine, left arm and both 
legs deformed, leg amputated, ar- 
rested tuberculosis, severe asthma, 
blindness, partial paralysis of face 
and neck. 

Yet last year these victims of mis- 
fortune were able to repair and re- 
habilitate 307 baby walkers, 214 
bicycles, 499 tricycles, 171 washing 
machines, 264 gas ranges, 1167 elec- 
tric irons, 774 table lamps, 360 rock- 
ing chairs, 751 end tables, 326 coffee 
tables and scores of thousands of 
articles of clothing, shoes, curtains 
and the like. Last year the Chicago 
branch had $735,000 operational ex- 
pense, ninety per cent of which was 
paid for the labor of “unemploy- 
ables.” 

A visitor to the Washington Good- 
will Industries found that a man who 
had lost both legs and both arms in 
an accident—a quadruple amputee— 
was earning his living by applying 
shoe polish to the edge of new soles 
on shoes, manipulating the brush with 
the stumps of his arms. This same 
visitor also watched a paralytic and 
an aged deaf woman together recon- 
structing and dressing broken dolls. 
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He saw a girl victim of cerebral palsy 
successfully handling file cards and 
plates and a white-haired blind man 
doing an excellent job upholstering 
furniture. 

Every city which has Goodwill In- 
dustries can recite stories just as 
dramatic, of incredibly handicapped 
victims being snatched out of the 
discard and patiently helped up to 
usefulness and _ satisfaction. Some 
cities, such as Los Angeles and De- 
troit, do a Goodwill business of more 
than $1,000,000 a year each. 

More than 3000 devoted men and 
women serve as directors of. local 
Goodwill enterprises, and seventy- 
four women’s auxiliaries give their 
services to the cause. There is scarce- 
ly a local board of directors on which 
a Kiwanian is not serving efficiently 
and gladly to help the handicapped. 
Also, countless thousands of Kiwanis 
homes keep useful materials flowing 
to the local Goodwill enterprises and 
innumerable Kiwanians make finan- 
cial gifts to support the work. 

Kiwanians in Manhasset, New 
York report distributing some 200 
collection bags for Goodwill. And in 
Loveland, Ohio, Kiwanians staged a 
collection drive which yielded “six 
large trucks and one_ semitrailer 
full of material” for handicapped 
workers to repair. 


were brought in, keeping 200 workers busy three months. 
Above, handicapped persons find satisfaction in sending 
salable merchandise out of Goodwill’s furniture department. 


As an observer of all sorts of 
charities and welfare projects for 
more than forty years, I can say that 
nowhere is there a philanthropic or- 
ganization rendering a more useful, 
efficient or heart-touching service in 
a difficult field than the Goodwill 
Industries. To witness it and to share 
in it is an inspiration. 

Kiwanis clubs will find that an 
occasional drive among members and 
friends for discarded but usable ma- 
terials will produce encouraging re- 
sults. Other avenues of Kiwanis sup- 
port include locating opportunities 
for Goodwill “graduates” in indus- 
try, business or professional offices; 
urging employers to make a place 
for impaired workers; developing 
friendships with the crippled and 
handicapped and boosting their mo- 
rale by encouragement and individ- 
ual aid; and broadcasting the message 
of Goodwill’s good Samaritan service 
around the clock. All these will bene- 
fit the handicapped or disabled and 
will give a thrill to every club mem- 
ber. THE END 





To learn about establishing a Goodwill 
unit in your community, write Goodwill 
Industries of America, 1222 New Hamp- 
shire, Washington 6, D. C., for specific 
information. —THE EDITORS 
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Flag Day and the Fourth of July A’ THIS TIME of the year all Amer- 
ica looks toward Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. Here the spirit 
quiet old house of the Revolution lives for all to see 
where the Liberty Bell hangs. and admire. The old flags, the pon- 
derous Liberty Bell, the plaques and 
the documents—all give a hallowed 

atmosphere to Liberty’s Castle. 
Each year thousands of people visit 
Independence Hall to commune with 
the past. It’s easy to imagine Patrick 
Henry, John Hancock or even George 
Washington himself treading the 
graceful stairways and pacing be- 

neath the delicate archways. 

Little wonder that Independence 
Hall is one of America’s shrines. In 
it the past endures as an eternal 
monument to the men who laid the 
foundations of our freedom. THE END 


turn Americans’ thoughts toward freedom and the 


Liberty s Castile is Independence Hall 


The Liberty Bell came to Philadelphia 
in 1752 with this inscription: ‘‘Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land and 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Liberty 
was born at Independence Hall in 1776. 
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The Assembly of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania appropriated funds in 1729 
for the construction of Independence 
Hall, above. Construction began in 
1732, and it took twenty-five years to 


Far right, the archway leading from 
the center hall to the Pennsylvania 
supreme court room. Here a group of 
boys stop at one of the many exhibit 
cases that provide an interesting history 
lesson every year for countless tourists. 
Among them this summer will be Key 
Clubbers attending their annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia July 1-3. Up- 
per left are flags of the American 
Revolution. Replicas of these banners 
hang in the courtroom of the supreme 
court building. Bottom, Lincoln visited 
Independence Hall just two months 
before the attack on Fort Sumter. 
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complete the building. Center, Wash- 


ington stands with sword and book be- 
fore the entrance to the Hall. Right, 


the assembly room of the building. 
The Declaration of Independence was 


adopted and the Constitution was 
framed here during the spring and 
summer of 1787. Washington sat in this 
chair, presiding over the meeting that 


wrought a nation out of the states. 





















SOAaeetenece 


On the top floor of America’s 
military labyrinth, there is a 
power more earthshaking 


than the deadliest of weapons. 
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By HAROLD HELFER 


I HAVE JUST come from a room in 
the Pentagon that contains a 
weapon infinitely more powerful 
than any hydrogen bomb. The room 
is on the very top floor, located along 
one of those endless hallways. To 
reach it, you walk down long cor- 
ridors beneath underslung ceilings 
and _ soft, diffused lighting. You 
pass closed doors bearing cryptic 
signs: “Critical Area,” “Restricted,” 
“Do Not Enter.” An MP, all spruced 
up and with a white band around his 
arm, strolls watchfully along.... 

In one corridor you find some 
civilians standing around in huddles. 
All wear special identification tags 
on their coats. Eventually they break 
up and walk quietly into a room.... 
The room. You follow. 

A steady stream of people enters 
after you. Some arrive in pairs, some 
come in by themselves. There is little 
conversation, and expressions are 
thoughtfully somber. The room is 
fairly large, but in a few minutes the 
several hundred seats are mostly 
filled. 

There are several things that dis- 
tinguish this odd Pentagon gather- 
ing. Protocol is not important. Pri- 
vates sit beside majors; civilians 


next to officers; and young clerks 
touch elbows with important gov- 
ernment executives. 

Another strange thing is that the 
people come from all sections of this 
vast, hivelike building. They come 
in response to no formal memo, but 
shortly before noon—almost as _ if 
some secret alarm had gone off—they 
had risen from their desks and come 
to this particular room. 

For such a large gathering the at- 
mosphere is extraordinarily quiet. 
Almost intensely so. An even deeper 
hush now falls over the room as a 
rather young officer makes his ap- 





pearance. He begins talking about 
some kind of light—a light that no 
amount of darkness can snuff out or 
diffuse. 

If some enemy agent had per- 
chance gained entrance to the room, 
he would be absorbed and intrigued 
—and then terribly disappointed. For 
the crowd had assembled for the 
simple purpose of worshipping God! 

Yes, this is a prayer meeting, one 
of those held every weekday in the 
Pentagon, starting at noon. Those of 
Jewish faith gather in one chapel; 
those who are Christians in another. 
Catholics and Protestants take turns 
with their special devotions. 


None of these services last much 
more than fifteen minutes because 
the people attend during their half- 
hour lunch period. To get there, wor- 
ship and get back on time, some men 
and women walk a half mile down 
the Pentagon’s endless corridors, 
nibbling sandwiches en route. Some- 
times, on a special occasion such as 
Good Friday, the chapel can’t hold 
all the people and so services are 
conducted in the Pentagon court- 
yard. Ordinarily, however, when 
there are overflow crowds, the doors 
of the chapels are opened so people 
can worship in the corridor. 


These noonday prayer services 
have been going on week after week 
since World War II. In a sense, 
they’ve become the oldest, most 
solidly established tradition in this 
mammoth structure of steel and 
concrete which is the nerve center 
of Uncle Sam’s global military en- 
terprise. 

Concepts of strategy change from 
time to time. One month it may be a 
new kind of supersonic jet plane that 
is the major topic of conversation 
among Pentagonians. The next, a 
new aspect of nuclear fission takes 
the spotlight. Now and then some 
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sudden turmoil like the Korean war 
comes along and everything is 
thrown out of gear. Timetables are 
junked. Reams of plans torn up and 
new strategy conceptions developed 
almost overnight. 

But through it all, services in the 
quiet Pentagon chapels continue, 
timeless and unchanging. In these 
particular rooms nothing ever has to 
be torn up. No new strategems are 
devised here, nor is there “classified” 
literature of any sort. Everyone gets 
the same “briefing.” Everyone is 
handed the same material to peruse 
—a prayer book or hymnal. 
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It seems odd, in a way, that these 
two peaceful rooms can exist in the 
midst of a structure where men draw 
up intricate and terrible plans for 
destruction. But as you hear the 
chaplain say, “The Lord preserves 
all the righteous, but the wicked 
shall perish...,” you realize that 
these two rooms are the most im- 
portant ones in all the Pentagon. 

A-bombs are already out of date. 
The hydrogen bomb may be obsolete 
tomorrow. But for thousands of years 
the philosophy expressed in these 
two rooms has endured. 

“What doth the Lord require of 


thee, but that you love mercy; do 
justly and walk humbly with your 
God,” the chaplain concludes, issu- 
ing the small call to duty and con- 
science that prophets intoned cen- 
turies ago. 

As you leave and wend your way 


back to your office through the 
greatest military establishment on 
earth, you cannot help but feel that 
the room you just left—the room that 
anyone can enter—shelters the na- 
tion’s real secret weapon: faith in a 
righteous God that no amount of 
bombs or atomic explosions can shat- 
ter or corrode. THE END 





























Vacationers who like the rugged life head north of Ely, Minnesota, where there are 2,000,000 acres of wilderness. 


EGEND HAS IT that when Paul Bun- 
L yan, America’s fabled lumber- 
jack, decided to settle down, he 
roamed the continent in his ten- 
league boots with his faithful blue ox 
“Babe” at his side seeking an ideal 
home. He was looking for a land 
blessed with a vigorous climate, 
great forests, open grazing lands and 
a fertile soil to provide wheat for the 
mountains of flapjacks on which he 
thrived. 

The search for this he-man’s para- 
dise ended, the legend goes, when 
the eyes of the giant rested upon an 
immense tract of land squarely in 
the heart of the continent. Here were 
miles of rich prairie and thousands 
of lakes fingering through virgin for- 


Travelers really know they’re out West 
when they can see rodeos regularly. At 
Black Hills, South Dakota, these spec- 
tacles punctuate the busy summer season. 
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THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS NO. 18 


By MICHAEL J. FADELL, Vice-President, the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Paul 
Bunyan 
Land 


The vigor and boldness of 
Ameriea’s legendary 
lumberjack lives on in 

the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, where “big’’ 


is 2 common word. 


ests. With one swing of his ax, the 
mighty Bunyan cleared a highway 
from the Mississippi 600 miles west- 
ward, thus blazing a trail for later 
settlers in the three great states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

Paul Bunyan is more than a 
legend to the millions of hearty men 
and women who have followed his 
tradition of bigness in this heartland 
of America. Today the richly en- 
dowed area that comprises the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District of Kiwanis 
International more than measures up 
to Paul Bunyan’s spacious require- 
ments. Stretching from the blue 
waters of Lake Superior to the misty 
foothills of the Rockies, it is a land 
whose massive dimensions embrace 
almost all of man’s productive en- 
deavors and many of his most stim- 
ulating avocations. It is a land of 
immense energy and_ enterprise 
where no one is quite satisfied unless 
he is producing something bigger 
and better. 

Fertile soil and vast, unbroken 
grazing lands have made the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas area a world-renowned 
“bread basket” and “butter capital.” 
From its subsoil have come fabulous 
amounts of iron ore—the sinews of 
the machine age. It is a land of aston- 
ishing diversity: producer of multi- 
tudes of manufactured goods and 
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neighborly host to millions of sports- 
men and tourists, who fish its lakes 
or gaze in awe at the breath-taking 
beauty of its pine forests, Bad Lands 
and Black Hills. 

Few areas of the world can match 
the productivity of farmlands in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. They are 
composed of black loam so fine-tex- 
tured that most farms can be culti- 
vated with only a plow. North Da- 
kota, which has produced as many 
as 100,000,000 bushels of spring wheat 
in a year, leads the nation in the out- 
put of that commodity as well as 
winter rye, and it also accounts for 
about half the United State’s supply 
of flax. 

Combined with near-perfect soil is 
an ideal climate for farming. In the 
spring planting season, temperatures 
average forty-one degrees. In sum- 
mer, the average rises to sixty-seven 
and by harvest time it falls to a brac- 
ing forty-five, hardly low enough, 
residents will tell you, to put a frost 
on the pumpkins. Though intense 
heat is exceptional, the district basks 





in sunlight an average of more than 
seven hours a day. 

Nor are its winters any less to Paul 
Bunyan’s liking. Though the silent 
prairies are blanketed in snow that 
howls in from the Rockies, tempera- 
tures still average only a few degrees 
below zero. It is dry, invigorating 
cold that turns the flat.ands and the 
lake regions into a winter wonder- 
land for sports enthusiasts. 

Though agriculture dominates the 
district, it is not only to its farms that 
the Minnesota-Dakotas region owes 
its world-wide prominence. Minne- 
apolis, which with its twin city, St. 
Paul, comprises the chief metropoli- 
tan area, is the world’s biggest flour- 
milling center. Here in the Twin 
Cities are the homes of two of the 
most famous women on earth: “Betty 
Crocker,” the creation of General 
Mills, and “Ann Pillsbury” of Pills- 
bury Mills, whose competitive court- 
ship of millions of housewives has 
been going on for years. 

But these are only two of the trade 
names that have been well-nigh im- 


Northern Pacific Ry. photo 


A familiar sight in Minnesota: A lake ship landing grain. 
This vessel is berthed beside a grain elevator in Duluth, the state’s 
third largest city. An advantageously located port, Duluth 
does much trade in iron ore, wheat, flour, farm and dairy products. 
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Right, a Sioux brave performs in 
a ceremonial at Mobridge, South 
Dakota, named from its 

position at a bridge crossing the 
Missouri River. Below, train 
passengers get a long view of the 
Mississippi near Winona, Minnesota. 


mortalized by industries in the area. 
There is “Scotch Tape,” product of 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company at St. Paul; “Glass 
Wax,” developed at Bismarck, North 
Dakota; and the “Mars Bar,” which 
came into being after Frank Mars 
was first malted milk 
years ago in Minneapolis and rea- 
soned that malted milk should taste 
equally good in a candy bar. “Which 
twin has the Toni?” is an advertis- 
ing byword created in a St. Paul 
office, and it was in Hibbing, Minne- 
that the first Greyhound bus 
swung onto the highways of America. 

There are few Americans who are 
not served directly or indirectly by 
this highly diversified region. Every 
year millions of Christmas trees are 
shipped from Minnesota; from the 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
millions of dollars worth of 


served his 


sota 


potteries of 
come 
fine ceramics; from the Green Giant 
packing plant at Le Seuer, Minne- 
sota (which continues the Paul Bun- 
yan tradition in its trademark) come 
millions of cans of corn and peas; 
from the huge Brown and Bigelow 
plant in St. Paul, calendars are 
shipped to every corner of the globe; 
and from the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company at Minne- 
apolis come precision controls that 
govern the operation of intricate 
mechanisms in homes and factories 
throughout the globe. 

The millions of Americans who 
travel to this region in the course of 
a year are on a remarkable variety 
There those who 


of missions. are 
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come to the famed Mayo Clinic in 
such vast numbers that they double 
the official population of Rochester, 
Minnesota. Others come to the Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny Institute in Minne- 
apolis, a center for the treatment and 
research in infantile paralysis. 

Others the 
educational centers: the University 
of Minnesota that overlooks the Mis- 
sissippi at Minneapolis; the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota at Grand Forks; 
the University of South Dakota at 
Vermillion; along with 
smaller schools that have established 
outstanding reputations in the arts, 
science and agronomy. 

But it is the tourist and the sports- 
man who comprise the majority of 
the vast transient population of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. Fishermen 
and hunters are lured to “The Land 
of Ten Thousand Lakes,” which is 
actually an understatement, for 
geographers have counted more than 
11,000 lakes in Minnesota, including 
the “Lake of the Woods” on the Ca- 
nadian border and scores of smaller 
lakes accessible only on foot or by 
seaplane in Superior National For- 


come to area’s great 


scores of 


est, the nation’s largest wilderness 
park. 

Tens of thousands of other visitors 
journey westward to the awesome 
natural and man-made beauty of the 
Black Hills. Here is some of the most 
spectacular scenery in the world, in- 
cluding Mt. Rushmore National Me- 
morial where the faces of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt are carved in granite, pro- 
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portioned to men 465 feet tall, and 
one reads a 500-word history of the 
United States in letters three feet 
high. There is Wind Cave National 
Park, a subterranean labyrinth in 
which the temperature is a constant 
forty-seven degrees, and Custer 
State Park with its 128,000-acre 
wildlife sanctuary and Harney Peak, 
the highest mountain east of the 
Rockies. 

Among the tourist attractions in 
the Black Hills are historic mining 
towns in which stalk the ghosts of 
fabled frontier characters. There is 
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Deadwood, South Dakota, center of M ’ " . 
the gold rush of 1876 and the once- bas 
boisterous home of Deadwood Dick, NEON MI mas istrict 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickok, 
who, they say, was shot in the back 
while holding a poker hand of aces ’ e - 
and eights in Deadwood’s No. 10 
Saloon. To the south is the mile-high () LWAaANTS nN ETN LONK 
town of Lead, which was built 
around the fabulous Home Stake 
Mine, largest gold mine in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I 9 54 
To the north across the state line 


are the storied Bad Lands of North 
Dakota, a strange and eerie region 
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Upper left is Theodore Roosevelt's old log cabin from his ranch in the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota. The cabin now stands on the state capital grounds. 
Upper right, the Bad Lands. Lower left is Kellogg Boulevard in St. Paul, which 
started out as the larger of the Twin Cities and so became the state capital. Lower 
right is the skyline of Minneapolis. For twins, St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
noticeably different, and intercity rivalry is evident. Below, the heads of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, T. Roosevelt and Lincoln on Mt. Rushmore in South Dakota. 








In the wilderness north of Ely, Min- 
nesota, two campers portage between 
waterways. In this outdoorsman’s para- 
dise there is a saying that portages 
come in two sizes: long and longer. 
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Northwestern Ry. photo 


that has been eroded over the cen- 
turies into a fantasy of pink and 
lavender rock formations—buttes, 
domes, ridges and pyramids—many 
resembling storybook castles and 
temples. In the heart of this deso- 
late land astride the Little Missouri 
River is the Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Park. Other famous tourist 
attractions in North Dakota are the 
nineteen-story capitol building in 
Bismarck, an outstanding example 
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of modern architecture, and. the In- 
ternational Peace Garden on the 
Manitoba border commemorating the 
long era of peace between the United 
States and Canada. 

Few of the millions who annually 
visit this three-state area are not 
struck with the vitality and enter- 
prise of its people, whether at work 
on the farmlands or in the mines and 
mills and offices. It is a region that 
has been endowed with great nat- 


United Press photo 


Northern Pacific Ry. photo 


Top, the barren Bad Lands in 
southwest North Dakota. This land of 
eroded clay hills is generally 

good for grazing. Above left, why 

so many fishermen journey north 

to Minnesota for their vacations. The 
smaller fish are walleyed pike, 

the others, northern pike. 

Principal fish in the state are lake 
herring, yellow pike, lake trout 

and black bass. Above is the northern 
head of the Mississippi River, 

where waters from one of Minnesota’s 
11,000 lakes—Lake Itasca—begin 

the long flow to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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ural wealth which its industrious 
people have converted into products 
of commerce that have made life 
richer and more comfortable for their 
fellow men everywhere. 

Nor is it surprising that the spirit 
of Kiwanis has flourished in this 
forward-looking region. In the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District there are 
today more than ninety-eight Ki- 
wanis clubs with a membership of 
more than 6207 in thirteen divisions. 
Kiwanians in the district have served 
their communities in many ways, 
and today they are actively sponsor- 
ing 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America chapters, camps for crippled 
children and many activities for 
underprivileged and handicapped 
youngsters. 

The district has also contributed 
many leaders to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional: Past President Ben Knudson 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota;. Kiwanis 
Governor Arthur S. Myklebust of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Senator 
Karl Mundt (district governor in 
1934); Harold Stassen (a former 
member of the South St. Paul club); 
Ted Fenske, past Interhational vice- 
president; and David B. Doner of 
the Brookings, South Dakota club, 
elected last month as International 
trustee at the Miami convention. 
Even our International Secretary O. 
E. Peterson has his roots back in the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. 

Thus spirit of the legendary lum- 
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Above left, a typical auction scene at 
Mobridge, South Dakota, an important 
distribution point for livestock. Above, 
an oil derrick in western North Da- 
kota. Geologists have discovered great 
sources of “black gold” in this state. 
Below, an open pit iron ore mine in 
the Lake Superior region of Minnesota. 





berjack lives on in the modern-day 
life of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
Paul Bunyan, we are told, symbol- 
ized perfectly the American love of 
tall talk and tall doings, the Amer- 
ican spirit of tackling things in a big 
way, freely and forthrightly. Were 
the mighty giant to stride across his 


domain today, there is no doubt that 
he would nod his bewhiskered head 
approvingly at the work accom- 
plished by his descendants and by 
the thousands of Kiwanians who 
have played a major role in the swift 
development of “Paul Bunyan Land” 
in the center of America. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Flag Day is June 14, followed soon 
by Independence Day, July 4. Hang 
out Old Glory, to be sure. But check 
up on your personal attitudes and 
achievements at the same time. Mere 
flag-waving is a sedative for con- 
science. Few of us can ever carry the 
banner up a bullet-ridden hill, but 
all of us can plant it—with staunch 
courage and sacrifice—on equally im- 


portant pinnacles at home. 
* * * 


That bowling ball given me for 
Christmas is so much underfoot 
around the house that I may have 
to take up bowling this fall. 


* * * 


Quaintness and eccentricity in a 
wealthy man are called rudeness 
and boorishness in a poor man. 


* * * 


Some benevolent soul asked my 
youngster what she would do when 
she got as big as her mother. “Diet,” 
said Babe. 


* * * 


Had. to address a Lions club un- 
expectedly, so I stood up, recited 
the Kiwanis Code of Ethics, told a 
couple of Texas stories and sat 
down inside of twenty minutes. 
They voted it the most magnificent 
speech they’d heard in five years. 


* * * 


You heard about that rich Texas 
oil man who visited Paris, didn’t 
you? He leaned way back to look 
up at the Eiffel Tower and ex- 
claimed, “Good gawsh, Ah wonder 
how many barrels that’n produces!” 
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Of course, there was the can- 
tankerous husband who, after 
twenty Junes, insisted that his wife 
was now much too fat, only to be 
reminded that he promised to love 
her for better or for worse. “But 
not through thick or thin,’ he re- 
monstrated. 


* * * 


Can’t help admiring the mer- 
chant in our town who advertised: 
“We have no quarrel with our com- 
petitors who sell for less. They 
should know what their stuff is 
worth.” 


* * * 


Some people live alone and like 
it. Most who live alone, look it. 


* * * 


Never allow a man without prin- 
ciple to draw much of your interest. 





It’s a good idea to use your arms 
to win a family argument, mister. 
Don’t wave them around or pound 
the family table with them. Use them 
to hug somebody. 


* * * 


My grade-schooler has brought 
home the usual annual class photo. 
That’s she, right there behind Miss 
Roline Wood, the lovely teacher, 
holding up hands to give Miss Wood 
rabbit ears. 


* * * 


““Pay-as-you-go’ would be all 
right,” says E. W. “Tuck” Tucker 
over in Boonville, Missouri, “if we 
only knew what we were paying 
for and where we were going.” 


Some of our committee chairmen 
stood up in meeting and made fine 
promises last January, but we 
haven’t heard from them since. 
“Words without action,” said Her- 
bert Hoover, “are the assassins of 
idealism.” 

* * * 


“You are not what you think you 
are,” writes Norman Vincent Peale. 
“But what you think, you are.” 


* * * 


A water softener for my home? 
Listen, friend, I need one under 
the diving board of every pool I 
visit. 

* * * 


“At age twenty,” says Arkansas 
Bill Arnold (no kin; unless he’s 
rich), “we don’t give a hoot what 
the world thinks of us. At age 
thirty we wonder what it does think 
of us. At age forty we discover it 
never was thinking of us at all.” 


* * * 


Recently I announced my positive 
decision that our family would va- 
cation at the seashore, thereby out- 
smarting my Kiwanianne and daugh- 
ters. I preferred trout fishing in 
Colorado all along. 


* * * 


Our Negro garbage man’s wife 
came to collect the garbage last 
week. “Didn’t have to do Henry’s 
work,” she explained. “I just wanted 
to. I sent him in his old World War 
I uniform to San Francisco, to greet 
our son coming home from Korea. 
They’ll be mighty proud of each 
other.” 

* * * 


“T never feel ashamed of the gray 
in my hair,” Grandfather Loren Ped- 
rick reported to his Kiwanianne one 
evening while donning his tux. “I 
just think of all the fun I had putting 
it there.” 

x * * 


When you start out in your car 
this month, remember that recrea+ 
tion is all right if you don’t try to 
wreck creation. 


* * * 


Every day of every year in my 
Mexican-border region we witness the 
phenomenon of less fortunate per- 
sons risking everything, even their 
lives, for the chance to slip into 
America. Just to live here in what we 
call poverty is a relative paradise. 
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It’s vacationtime, and the fishing fever 
is luring millions of men 
away from their desks and gardens. 


Any of these Waltonians would like to visit 


Trout-Lovers’ Paradise 


By JOE VAN WORMER 





Top, steelhead fishing near the Deschutes’ mouth. A twenty- 
six-pound fish was caught here a few years ago—a new world 


record. Above, trolling in the Crane Prairie Reservoir. 
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German brown trout from Deschutes. 


NE OF THE best-known fishing 
O streams in the country is Ore- 
gon’s famous Deschutes River. From 
its beginning high on the eastern 
slope of the Cascades to its junction 
with the mighty Columbia, this river 
is a mecca for trout lovers. 

Somewhere along its way, the 
Deschutes can give you almost any 
kind of fishing. Parts of the stream 
yield rainbow, German brown, east- 
ern brook and an occasional Dolly 
Varden. But the Deschutes is pri- 
marily a rainbow river. During the 
first few miles of its existence the 
Deschutes is small, fast and cold. It 
is fine water for wading and fly 
fishing, which is all that is legal in 
this particular section. 

Then come a couple of man-made 
lakes—Crane Prairie and Wickiup 
Reservoirs. These are vast impound- 
ments for irrigation purposes, and 
thus provide excellent lake-type 
fishing. (When Crane Prairie Reser- 
voir was opened a few years ago, 
after being protected for twenty-five 
years, 10,000 rainbow trout averag- 
ing fifteen inches were taken during 
the first two hours of fishing!) 

Below the reservoirs and all the 
way to Bend—a distance of fifty 
miles by road, but much more than 
that by the turning, twisting water 
route—there are ideal conditions for 
float fishing. With the exception of 
three stretches of rough water, the 
entire distance is safe. 

Below Bend the stream, reduced 
in size by the demands of several 
irrigation ditches, plunges into deep, 
rock-walled canyons and speeds to- 
ward its junction with two large 
tributaries, Crooked River and the 
Metolius River. From then on it is a 
big rough river all the way to the 
Columbia. In August and September 
a sizable steelhead run enters the 


Deschutes and provides excellent 
fishing in that section near the 
Columbia. 


It’s a grand river—the Deschutes— 
as these pictures show. THE END 
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A high spot for the Deschutes fisher- Below Bend, where the water moves _ fishing from boats is_ prohibited. 
man—netting a good trout. Center, fast between canyon walls and where Above, float fishing above the Bend. 





Outdoor Photographers League photos 


Where the Deschutes meets Crooked River and the Matolius, 
above, it becomes a big, rough stream that roars through 
steep canyons to its junction with the Columbia River. 
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Here is a progress report 
on current efforts to trim the fat 


from Uncle Sam’s waistline. 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


Chairman of the Commission on 


Government Operations 


Jou may be interested in know- 
ing how far we have gotten 
along with this second reorganiza- 
tion commission....The first commis- 
sion of five years ago secured legisla- 
tion or administrative action on 
about seventy per cent of our rec- 
ommendations. At that time the 
national budget was about $42,000,- 
000,000 and our economies were badly 
obscured when the budget rose to 
$72,000,000,000. 

The first commission removed most 
of the roadblocks against self-reor- 
ganization within the departments. 
Therefore, this time we are mainly 
concerned with problems that in- 
volve several agencies, no one of 
which alone can solve the issue. Last 
time we had a limited authority. It 
did not cover policy questions. This 
time our authority to inquire and to 
recommend is almost unlimited. The 
law provides, however, that we leave 
the Congress alone. This time we are 
required to present the actual legis- 
lation which will express our recom- 
mendations in legal terms. This time 
we have some teeth. We can sub- 
poena documents and persons. 

However, ours is not a so-called 
witch hunt. This is a job of cooperat- 
ing with the able men in leadership 
of the executive agencies and the 
Congress. Nor is this a star chamber 
performance. Any responsible person 
who has a deep emotion over how to 
save money is welcome to give us 
his views 

The first commission developed the 
idea of dividing its work among task 
forces, The job of the task force is to 
determine exhaustively the facts and 
to make recommendations based 
upon the facts. This  task-force 
method differs from most other gov- 
ernmental committees of inquiry. It 
provides for a more exhaustive de- 
termination of fact. Beyond this, it 





Condensed from an address at the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C. 
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Long an advocate of government reorganization, Herbert Hoover 
warns that seekers of “special privilege” can sabotage reform. 


What are we doing 
about government 
reorganization? 


secures judgment and recommenda- 
tions from men of ability and respon- 
sibility, all of whom have had ex- 
perience in that particular executive 
field of the government. None of 
them represent any special interest. 

No one would minimize the im- 
mense importance of inquiries by 
Congressional committees. The dif- 
ference is that they are seldom 
specialists in these matters. And 
among their multitude of responsi- 
bilities they have little time or staff 
for such highly technical inquiries. 
Moreover, few members of the Con- 
gress have served in the executive 
branch of the government. 

Up to date we have set up ten task 
forces, varying from eight to twenty- 
six members on each. The 140 mem- 
bers of our staff so far chosen are 
solely from among professional men, 
business executives or former gov- 
ernment employees. They are all 
men in responsible positions outside 
the government. Government spend- 


ing and taxes are no academic ab- 
straction to them. They cause them 
acute grief. The response I have had 
to requests for such service is a 
magnificent proof of Americans’ pub- 
lic devotion. Practically all of them 
are giving their time, other than out- 
of-pocket expenses, without remun- 
eration. 

These task forces already set up 
cover the federal fields of: 

Water resources and power 

Business organization of the De- 

partment of Defense 

Medical services 

Subsistence services 

Procurement 

Lending agencies 

Budget and accounting 

Civil Service 

Legal services and procedure 

Use and disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. (The theory and practice of the 
disposal of surplus property came 
down from the general who com- 
manded the first army when gun- 
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powder was invented. I have no 
doubt he kept his crossbows in stor- 
age for thirty years thereafter.) 

All of these task forces are now 
in the midst of their inquiries and no 
horrid examples are ready for publi- 
cation and no final recommendations 
have as yet been put on paper. How- 
ever, we are learning a lot. 

From discussions with officials and 
task-force leaders, I am convinced 
that if we could secure all our de- 
sires from the Congress, we could 
save $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 
per year without injury to the neces- 
sary functions of the government. 
Those sums are equal to fifteen per 
cent or twenty per cent of the per- 
sonal income tax. 

However, I never expect perfec- 
tion on this earth. 

Over the past thirty years I have 
taken part in four official efforts to 
reorganize the federal executive 
branch. Two or three years after the 
first commission on which I served, I 
made a public address over its fu- 
neral. I said: 

“Practically every single item has 
met with opposition from some 
vested official, or it has disturbed 
some vested habit and offended some 
organized monopoly. All of them are 
in favor of every item or reorganiza- 
tion except that which affects the 
activity in which they are specially 
interested. In the aggregate, these di- 
rectors of vested habits and propa- 
ganda surround the Congress with a 
confusing fog of opposition. Mean- 
time, the inchoate voice of the public 
gets nowhere but to swear.” 

Here ended that funeral sermon 
of twenty-eight years ago. 

But we did better five years ago, 
and I am confident that we will do 
even better this time. My confidence 
is based upon the fact that the tax 
burden is becoming highly annoying 
to the citizen—and he may neutralize 
some of the pressure groups. 

I might dwell for a moment on this 
pressure group problem. 


Tuere are probably 200,000. volun- 
tary associations of some kind or 
another in the United States, most of 
which give voice for or against some- 
thing relating to government. Except 
for the collectivists, they are one of 
the essential foundation piers under 
the American system of life. They 
perform millions of services in de- 
veloping public understanding and 
public action. My rough guess is that 
about 200 of these groups occupy 
themselves pressuring the govern- 
ment for more spending or in oppos- 
ing any reductions. In this opposi- 
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tion, they are not always entirely 
polite. 

Nor do all these pressures come 
from the voluntary associations. The 
municipalities press the state gov- 
ernments, and the state governments 
press the federal government. 

All pressure groups got their 
spiritual motto from Ben Franklin’s 
remarks that “God helps those who 
help themselves.” If Ben were alive 
today, he would say: “Free men 
were not created by drives of pres- 
sure groups against the public treas- 
ury.” 

There is today a saving antidote 
which comes from that host of asso- 
ciations which do battle with the 
pressure groups. After the last com- 
mission, the press not only opposed 
them, but the citizens organized to 
oppose them, and other associations 
went into battle with them. Thereby 
we had more success. However, sev- 
eral pressure groups came out vic- 
torious in spite of these efforts. 

If by some unexpected dispensa- 
tion these 200 groups who seek more 
spending or who resist economies 
would take a holiday for two years, 
we could possibly get the $5,000,000, - 
000 to $7,000,000,000 about which I 
spoke. And each member of these 
pressure groups would have a pos- 
sible reward in Heaven and a posi- 
tive reward in this life of reduced 
taxes. 

One of the national problems is 
the growth of bureaucracy. Some of 
the gigantic expansion from 600,000 
to 2,400,000 civilians in government 
during the past twenty years is due 
to the necessities of defense, some 
to the necessity of collecting im- 
mense taxes, and so on. But some of 
it is due to just the sheer exfoliation 
of empire which is a step to personal 
greatness. The commission will be 
pointing a finger when we get further 
along with our work. 

No doubt life was simple about 160 
years ago when our government was 
getting underway. At that time there 
was less than one federal civil em- 
ployee to 1400 people. Today there 
is one federal civil employee to about 
every seventy persons in the popula- 
tion. If this trend keeps up, there 
will be more chiefs than Indians.... 

Civil Service...is the greatest in- 
dustry in [Washington, D. C.]. I may 
say at once that all my public life I 
have supported the idea of a pro- 
fessional, nonpolitical, protected and 
pensioned body of skilled civil serv- 
ants. I can claim some merit for 
legislation to that end. But any 
civil service to be efficient and to 
command public respect must be 


built upon competitive examination 
through the bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission, and promotion must be 
based on merit. But those principles 
have been badly messed up. 

In the twenty years from 1932 to 
1952, the Congress has enacted sev- 
enty-two laws exempting segments 
of the service from passing the Civil 
Service merit gate. Other entrances 
around the gate also have been dis- 
covered. How many got in without 
a pass, I do not know accurately, 
but the latest estimate I have heard 
is that the percentage who had 
passed through the merit gate had 
decreased from over eighty per cent 
to about fifty per cent.... 

There is a bothersome problem 
that involves about 3000 to 4000 fed- 
eral employees out of this 2,400,000. 
They are those occupying policy- 
making or confidential positions. 
Our system of government revolves 
around the two major party system. 
When a party is newly elected to 
government, it comes in with a man- 
date from the people to carry out 
certain policies. It is of vital national 
importance that the policy-making 
employees shall believe in and give 
zeal to the consummation of. those 
policies. That is important to both 
political parties.... 

I have received a deluge of com- 
munications on how to make the 
government more efficient. Many of 
them are wise and helpful. Some of 
them come from those who believe 
they are efficiency experts. They 
sometimes remind me of an effi- 
ciency expert who was sent from 
New York to improve the methods 
of a Western industrial operation 
in the middle of a snowy winter. An 
old Irish driver and his sleigh were 
sent to fetch the newcomer at the 
depot. The Irishman started to tuck 
the buffalo robe about the efficiency 
expert when his passenger repri- 
manded him for putting the hair 
side of the robe on the outside. The 
expert insisted that the leather 
should be on the outside as that 
would be more efficient in keeping 
out the cold. As they rode along, the 
driver kept chuckling. Finally the 
efficiency expert could stand it no 
longer and asked the Irishman what 
he was amused at. The Irishman re- 
plied: “Oh nothing, Mister. I was 
just wondering why somebody along 
the line did not tell that to them 
buffaloes.” THE END 


Additional information on government 
reorganization can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. —THE EDITORS 
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The common housefly 
is as deadly as a stampeding elephant, 
FQ\WeE NEXT TIME you roll up a_ worth are bought each year. ers have discovered the germs of 
newspaper and swat a couple of No doubt everything you've heard dysentery, diarrhea, gangrene, ty- 
flies, you can feel mighty proud of about Musca domestica (scientific phoid fever, leprosy, tuberculosis and 


name for the common housefly) has 
been derogatory. And it’s all true! 


yourself. For you've put the quietus 


on a potential 191,010,000,000,000,- 


000,000 flles—enough of the little crit- For the fly buzzes about aimlessly, 
ters to cover the entire earth with a spreading dirt, disease and death 
forty-seven-foot layer! According to wherever it goes—which is every 


place that man lives 

The fly’s death-dealing 
makes the 
wet firecracker by comparison. Each 


scientists, one pall of ordinary house- 
that 
quantity of offspring in five months 


rhe can produce prodigious potential 


atom bomb seem like a 


if they multiply unmolested and all 


the progeny survive! year this germ dispenser on wings 
We are fortunate, indeed, that old 
Mother Nature maintains the proper 


living creatures 


slays thousands of adults and debili- 
tates or destroys millions of animals. 
Certain attack utterly 
In this case, she provides natural ruin plants and vegetables. 

wasps A single fly can transport on and 
within its body the staggering num- 
ber of 500,000,000 bacteria. Fortu- 
nately, most of these microbes are 
harmless. But among them research- 


balance among all species and 


enemies, like spiders, mites, 
and toads, to prey on flies and keep 
them in check. Man helps the cause 
along with sprays, poisons, swatters 


and wire screens—millions of dollars’ 


Flies wallow with delight in pdoriferous garbage, then light on your dinner table 
bearing millions of microbes. Cleaning up refuse is one of the essential elements 
in any community fly-control program, according to the US government experts. 
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bubonic plague. Paradoxically, these 
dreaded viruses affect the fly not at 
all. 

Actually, the common housefly is 
about 50,000 
range in from midgets 
capable of crawling the 
finest mosquito net to giants with a 


only one of species, 


which size 


through 


wingspread of three inches. 
In Africa and the Orient the loath- 
lays eggs in 


them into 


screwworm fly 
cuts, converting 
Several 
the 
more 


some 
minor 
festering sores. 
this insect invaded 
United States, and 
million head of livestock in 
contracted infection. The tiny horn- 
fly also torments livestock. As many 
as 20,000 of these pests gang up on 
a single large bull! 

Perhaps the world’s most cele- 
brated fly is the tsetse, which kills 
off both man and animal at an alarm- 
ing rate in Africa. More often than 
not, victims of its bloodsucking lust 
succumb to sleeping sickness. In 
Nigeria alone the tsetse’s sharp bite 
has infected some 500,000 persons. It 
has virtually taken over huge areas 
of Africa that comprise more terri- 
tory than the United States, Mexico 
and Quebec combined. 

But for most of us, the ordinary 
housefly presents enough of a prob- 
lem. Take a look at this innocuous- 
appearing insect under a microscope 
and you'll see that its tiny body 
bristles with hairs. Every time a fly 
banquets at a garbage can or fer- 
tilizer pile, tiny particles of filth ad- 
here to those hairs. Then, when the 
critter alights in your sugar bowl or 
on the rim of your coffee cup, he 
shakes off all sorts of filth. 

The housefly contaminates every 
bit of food on which it alights, for 


years 
southern 


ago 


than 
Texas 


one 
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Musca possesses no jaws—it can con- 
sume only fluids. To transform a bit 
of cake frosting, for instance, into a 
form it can assimilate, the fly vomits 
fluids mixed with saliva onto the 
spot and waits for the mixture to 
soften. Then the insect sucks up the 
sticky mess, leaving behind on the 
frosting a potentially lethal dose of 
microbes. 

For a maternity ward, the female 
fly prefers the foulest place avail- 
able. Garbage pails, animal waste, 
kitchen slops, uncovered septic tanks, 
outhouses, decaying fruit and piles 
of lawn clippings are high on her list 
of ideal breeding grounds. The eggs 
must be deposited in a damp, warm, 
mulchy spot. 

In her short life span of about 
thirty days, the female lays from 
500 to 2000 microscopic eggs. It takes 
only twenty-four hours for the egg 
to hatch into a_ small, whitish, 
squirming maggot. In about a week, 
the maggot forms into a _ seedlike 
“ase known as the puparium, from 
which, a few days later, emerges the 
six-legged, two-winged adult. 

The ideal spot to eliminate the fly 
menace is at the potential breeding 
ground, which is, in every case, 
synonymous with filth. Unfortunate- 
ly—and quite unconsciously—most of 
us are unsanitary. Thus we our- 
selves inadvertently help to breed 
the flies that plague us. A Kiwanis 
club could find no more valuable 
summertime project than cleaning 
up garbage dumps and other breed- 
ing places for flies. Such action pays 
dividends in terms of improved health 
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for the entire community. 

Even such a slight oversight as 
neglecting to wash and dry a gar- 
bage pail or leaving its lid ajar can 
start the cycle which ultimately in- 
fests our premises with buzzing 
thousands of the insects. Similar 
carelessness by any family on any 
street brings the pests to every 
house on the block, and to several 
adjacent blocks too. 

It’s surprising how little nourish- 
ment maggots need to stay alive and 
fulfill their function. In one city 
they were found thriving in the 
crevice of a meat-cutting block of a 
butcher shop. Elsewhere, they grew 
in meat scraps or other food wastes 
hidden under low counters, or in 
piles of sawdust or floor sweepings 
which contained bits of 
ganic matter. In restaurants, fly 
breeding sometimes occurs in heavy 
accumulations of grease near the 
cooking ranges and grills. 

A few years ago it looked as 
though the scientists had developed 
a panacea to terminate the fly men- 
ace for all time. And death-dealing 
DDT did work wonders in decimat- 


moist or- 


ing the fly population— until the 
amazing insect began resisting it to 
a degree that in many cases now 


amounts to virtual immunity. With 
only thirty days to a generation, the 
fly’s evolutionary development pro- 
gresses at lightning speed in com- 
parison to ours. It can evolve 
surprising protection against most 
chemical poisons within a compara- 
tively short time. 

Chief among the 


many groups, 


both public and private, fighting the 
fly is the Communicable Disease 
Center (CDC) of the US Public 
Health Service. It conducts control 
experiments in various sections of 
the country. At the Oatland Island 
laboratories near Savannah, Georgia, 
CDC researchers constantly study 
the fly’s breeding places, habits and 
biochemical processes. From their 
findings they develop more effective 
control measures and _ insecticides. 
When CDC scientists complete cur- 
rent research on how the fly resists 
DDT, they hope to formulate a 
potent insecticide with permanent 
lethal powers. 

The Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter experts recommend: 

» Sanitation to eliminate fly breed- 
ing places, such as open garbage 
pails, dumps and manure piles. 

>» Screening of homes, food markets, 
restaurants and food-processing 
plants. 

> Spraying of insecticides recom- 
mended by the Public Health Serv- 
ice and your health department. 

The only good fly is a dead fly, 
and we must continue to wage all- 
out war against this ruthless, formid- 
able foe that threatens our life and 
health. There can be no truce in this 
war which should be waged in 


every community. THE END 





For more information about fly eradi- 
cation, write the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, US Public Health Service, 
50 Seventh Street, N. E., Atlanta 5, 
Georgia. THE EDITORS 


When DDT was developed, it looked as though the fly problem would vanish. But 
because of rapid and prolific breeding the amazing insect soon developed a vir- 
tual immunity to DDT. Now the scientists are working on a more potent fly-killer. 





















When money is needed for a worthy cause, there’s a 


good chance club members will dish up thousands of 


PANCAKES 


(i la Kiwanis 


| gree Day is an ancient and had been pitched in the community’s 
honorable Kiwanis’ tradition. shopping center. The amateur chefs 
Thousands of Kiwanians gladly and bus boys could hardly keep up 
spend a morning, a day or perhaps’ with the customers who took full 
an afternoon flipping flapjacks, seat- advantage of their chance to “eat all 
ing customers, mixing batter or you can for one dollar (kids, fifty 
clearing away the post-pancake de-_ cents).” The grand champion, a be- 
bris. Profits ranging from a few freckled Boy Scout, wolfed down 
hundred to a few thousand dollars twenty-two cakes plus an uncounted 
are used for a variety of worthy number of sausages and bottles of 
causes. milk! 

Like most others, Kiwanis Pan- By four o’clock the rush ended 
cake Day in Park Forest, Illinois is and Kiwanians had time to sample 
a yearly affair, awaited eagerly by their own cooking (it was wonder- 
swarms of voracious small fry and _ ful), rest their throbbing feet and 
their parents. count receipts. The real thrill came 

Early on the appointed Saturday when the club gave the local band 
morning, club members went to director a check for $1253—enough 
work in the big circus tent which for thirty new uniforms. rHE END 





The clanging of a Kiwanis bell just outside the circus tent} Members of the local high school band were thrilled about 
helped advertise Pancake Day. Youngsters kept it ringing. the new uniforms bought from the Pancake Day proceeds. 
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Most members took an active part. Below are Kiwanians 
Ray Janota, Al Lanenga and Wayne Weitzman, left to right. 


Left, Kiwanians Doug Stevenson and Carl Schlissman 
(with hat) stack ’em up for the hungry crowd. Club 
members worked shifts as griddlers, sausage makers, 
servers and waiters. Five hundred pounds of sausage, 
100 gallons of coffee and 750 pounds of flour were 
used to make 3009 servings. Above, two small boys 
found themselves in paradise limited only by the size 
of their stomachs. Below, the school band performs. 











LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY refurnished the home 
of an aged couple that was living in stark poverty. 
To help them, the Lambertville club took out the 
old furniture and replaced it with the new, which 
included a radio and a set of inner springs and 
mattress. Then the men provided the garden for the 
couple, stocked the pantry and donated some money. 

In all, the club spent several days at the old 
couple’s home. 

The Kiwanians worked on the house one day and 
gave two days to yard cleanup. Before they left, 
they added to the original gifts some porch furniture, 
dishes, clothes, drapes, towels and kitchenware. They 
even connected the gas stove with bottled gas. The 
couple thanked the men tearfully. When the Ki- 
wanians were leaving, the woman said happily, 
“Now I can make Dad a batch of homemade bread 
and cookies.” 

BELLEVILLE and CONCORDIA, KANSAS sponsored a 
drive to buy an iron lung for a hospital. 

TROIS RIVIERES, QUEBEC fought the caterpillar men- 
ace by offering ten cents a quart for the insects. 
More than 700 quarts were brought in by volunteer 
collectors. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA took 3000 underpriv- 
ileged kids to the circus. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA provided a well, pump and tank for a 
Negro Girl Scout camp. The club also bought uni- 
forms for five of the girls. 


9 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA gave an automobile to a man- 
ual-training class at a local high school. 

MT. PLEASANT, TEXAS bought insulin for an under- 
privileged child. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO bought an anesthesia ma- 
chine for a local hospital. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON built bicycle racks at a local 
park. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS distributed religious literature to hos- 
pitals and jails. 

TIPTON, INDIANA held a corn-picking contest that net- 
ted the club $3000. 

BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE provided the funds for 4-H 
Club projects. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO took more than 2000 un- 
derprivileged children to the circus. The Kiwanians 
also arranged for the clowns in the circus to give a 
special performance for patients at a veterans’ hos- 
pital. 

KEISER, ARKANSAS repaired local tennis courts and 
installed lights. 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA sponsors a slide at a local 
theater urging people to attend church. 

OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA constructed 
courts on the local high school campus. 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI sponsored its seventh annual 
dairy show. 

CORNWALL, ONTARIO bought braces and special boots 
for a child with clubfoot. 


two tennis 





This is an oxygen-air pressure lock. It is used to save 
the lives of babies born with breathing complications. The 
Sonoma, California club bought it for a local hospital. 


When the Piqua, Ohio club sounded the call for the 
community's venture into Little League baseball, more than 
600 kids between the ages of eight and twelve responded. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA was represented on a 
thirty-minute radio program, “Spotlight on Serv- 
ice,” which devoted one of its shows to Kiwanis. The 
moderator of the program interviewed Club Presi- 
dent Ernie Hueter and the chairman and members 
of the club’s welfare committee. President Ernie ex- 
plained Kiwanis and told of its interest in public 
affairs, service and welfare. The other Kiwanians 
outlined the San Francisco club’s extensive welfare 
program. 

YUMA, ARIZONA provided a concrete playcourt—sixty 
feet by ninety—for children who live in Yuma’s In- 
dian reservation. Ever since lights have been added, 
the court has been used day and night for volley- 
ball, badminton, tennis, folk games, shuffleboard and 
roller skating. 

The desire to do something for reservation young- 
sters grew out of Kiwanian Rick Reahard’s arrival 
in Yuma as missionary to the Yuma Indians. One of 
the first questions he asked of his charges was: 
“What do you think that your mission and your 
missionaries should be doing here?” The reply was: 
“Do something for the children.” 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA co-sponsored a huge vocational 
guidance exposition called “Opportunities Unlim- 


ited.” The exposition offered the high school and 


college students and their parents a chance to visit 
with representatives of more than 125 business 
houses and industrial firms in the Omaha area. 
These companies put up exhibits in the fieldhouse 
of the University of Omaha, which helped the Ki- 
wanians stage the big vocational guidance exhibition 
show. 

KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI financed the equipping of a 
hospital pediatrics room. 

PILOT ROCK, OREGON built and installed four swings 
in the city park. 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT sponsored a track and 
field day for local youngsters. 

MANISTEE, MICHIGAN collected $350 which the Salva- 
tion Army used to feed needy families. 

MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA ren- 
ovated a local day nursery at a cost of $2000. 

BRANDON, MANITOBA sponsors a boys’ choir and pro- 
vides an art scholarship. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS combined collecting funds for 
the local cerebral palsy treatment center with ex- 
tensive efforts to combat the use of firecrackers and 
other fireworks by children. Two weeks before the 
Fourth of July, the club sponsored announcements 
in the newspapers and over the radio asking Wichita 
Falls parents to cooperate with a plan to boycott 
the sale and use of fireworks by children. The 
Kiwanians also published a pledge in the news- 
papers. Signers promised not to buy fireworks, but 
to give the money to the cerebral palsy treatment 
center instead. 

For each pledge accompanied by a dollar dona- 
tion the signer received two tickets to rides at a local 
amusement park and free entree to a mammoth 
public fireworks display on July 4. For a week be- 
fore the “glorious Fourth,” wives of Kiwanians col- 
lected pledges and donations in local stores. 

Newspapers lauded the Wichita Falls club for 
having put on a “splendid educational program.” 
The truth of this statement was proved on July 4. 
Not one child was injured by fireworks and a strange 
quiet prevailed. The palsy treatment center was 
nearly $500 richer as a result of the club’s efforts. 
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In any community there is room for more safety conscious- 
ness, and Kiwanis is just the organization to promote it. 
People in Onawa, Iowa have become more safety conscious 
since Onawa’s Kiwanians set up, in a downtown store, this 
scoreboard on accident figures. The map pinpoints every 
traffic death and injury that takes place in Iowa. Street 
lettering is another effective method of prompting safety 
used by many clubs. Kiwanians in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
Illinois, above, and Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, below, 
show how it’s done. Painting safety warnings on street 
corners has also been a major activity of many Key Clubs. 
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Five thousand people attended the annual barbecue and show staged by the Brainerd, Chattanooga, Tennessee club. (See 
below.) Right, the Ferndale, Michigan club supplied power and hand tools for use in a community hobby shop. 


BRAINERD, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE has earned STEUBENVILLE, OHIO sponsors a camp for under- 


more than $21,000 by staging a big community bar- 
becue annually for the past seven years. Last sum- 
mer, 5000 people crowded into the barbecue pavil- 
lion. (See picture above.) Tickets were $1.25 for 
grownups and seventy-five cents for kids. After the 
big feast, the folks attended another part of the 
Kiwanians’ annual shindig—an auction, to which 
180 local firms had contributed a variety of mer- 
chandise ranging from flyrods to paint brushes. The 
auction brought in $1200. Also part of the program 
was an exhibit tent where more than twenty indus- 
trial and business firms displayed their wares. For 
the kids, there were movies and a wild animal 
exhibit. 

All the money raised at the Brainerd club’s an- 
nual barbecue goes for the improvements of a park 
and playground which the club established six years 


privileged Negro children. The camp has a capacity 
of fifty and is always filled. One time the Steuben- 
ville Kiwanians chartered a bus so the children 
could go to a circus in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT sponsors a driver-training 


program at the local high school. The club paid $700 
to support the program. 


HENDERSON CENTER, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA raised 


money for the polio drive by setting up a booth and 
providing a collection jar for every state in the US. 
People placed their contributions in relation to the 
state in which they were born. A forty-ninth jar 
was for those born outside the US. 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS fries and sells shrimp every 


year to raise money for underprivileged child work. 
Behind a prefabricated booth that is set up on a 
busy Brownsville street, the Kiwanians serve five 





ago. Each year the Kiwanians add something new hot French-fried shrimp, with sauce and crackers, 

for twenty-five cents. 

MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK repaired swings that the This year the four-day shrimp sale brought in 
club gave to an orphanage. $1300. Among the many customers was International 

TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA built a $3000 dining and recre- President Don Forsythe, who was stopping in 
ational lodge at a local YMCA camp. Brownsville during his tour of the Southwest. 


to this play area. 








There was a big crowd present the day members of the Washington, D. C. club dedicated their new clinic for crippled chil- 
dren. District of Columbia Commissioner Benah Camalier cut the ribbon. Second from left is Club President C. Vernon 
Hill. Right, in Hobart, Oklahoma, Kiwanians inspected 300 bikes and attached reflector tape to front and rear fenders. 
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This station wagon was given to the Arizona Society for Crippled Children by the state’s Kiwanis Foundation, sponsor of 
the Salad Bowl football game. Right, the vocational guidance library maintained by the University City, Missouri club. 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA staged an annual Blue and Gold 
Scout dinner, at which members of the Kiwanis- 
sponsored pack and den mothers were honored. 
More than 300 persons attended the banquet. Esther- 
ville Kiwanians: (1) arrange all regular meetings 
of den mothers and the Cubmaster; (2) provide 
transportation to and from meetings; (3) recruit 
personnel necessary to carry on Cub Scouting; (4) 
provide all necessary books and equipment. 

PEABODY, KANSAS helped provide a new $300,000 gym- 
nasium for the community by working to promote 
public support for a bond issue to authorize con- 
struction of the gym. The building was named after 
a charter member of the Peabody club, Harry H. 
Brown, who has been a teacher and administrator 
in the Peabody school system for thirty years. 

SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON acts as distributing 
agent for motorized wheel chairs built by two local 
handicapped men, John Tracy and George Spurgeon. 
(See below right.) Tracy, whose father had been 
a Spokane Valley Kiwanian, asked the club to ac- 
cept the distributorship because he wanted to make 
his product available to other handicapped persons 
at the lowest price possible. The chair, which gives 





the occupant independence in getting around the 
house, would be priced at $295, Tracy explained to 
the Kiwanians. But several firms had approached 
him and Spurgeon for rights of distribution, and he 
said that the “middleman,” to meet his own ex- 
penses, would raise the price of the chair a third or 
even a half. So Spokane Valley Kiwanians agreed 
to become agents for the chair. 

It took Tracy and Spurgeon two years to build a 
chair that satisfied them. The one pictured below 
is their fifth model. It is powered by two one-sixth- 
horsepower motors, running from a six-volt storage 
battery. Designed for inside use, the motorized chair 
requires only the strength of one finger to operate. 
It can be turned with the ease of a swivel chair. 

Tracy, crippled by polio most of his thirty-six 
years, and Spurgeon, who has only five per cent of 
his vision, can turn out thirty of the chairs a week. 
Says Tracy: “Our single ambition...is to get these 
chairs into the possession of invalided persons. 
George and I are both handicapped, and we know 
what it means to have to depend on others to get 
behind you and push every time you want to move 
to another part of the house.” 





The Youth Symphony Orchestra of Fresno, California played at the California-Nevada-Hawaii District convention. Fresno 
Kiwanians sponsor the orchestra. Above right, John Tracy, left, a polio victim, and George Spurgeon, who is nearly blind, 
work on one of their motorized indoor wheel chairs. The Spokane Valley, Washington club will distribute them. 
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When Somerset, Pennsylvania celebrates its 150th birthday 
late this month, the observance will feature a 160-year-old 
log cabin, secured by Somerset Kiwanians. (See story below.) 


SOMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA discovered and delivered 
a 160-year-old log cabin to Somerset for the city’s 
sesquicentennial celebration. (See picture above.) 
As head of a group formed to provide exhibits for 
the occasion, Kiwanian A. M. Matthews, who was 
president of the Somerset club last year, searched 
throughout the county for an old enough cabin. 
Told there was one about four miles from Somerset 
that was 160 years old, he dispatched several club- 
members to investigate. They found the structure 
authentic—the logs still had bark on them, the win- 
dows had crude glass and the exterior was chinked 
with mud instead of cement. 

Using the equipment and experience of various 
Somerset Kiwanians, the cabin, which weighs thirty 
tons, was moved by tractor trailer to the downtown 
section of the city 

GRANBY, QUEBEC bought 8000 vitamin capsules, placed 
them in boxes and delivered them to a health unit 
for distribution to local underprivileged children. 

HAW RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA gave fifty dollars to an 
underprivileged family. 

FORT BENTON, MONTANA sponsored a window-painting 
contest as an antidote for Halloween vandalism. 
Businessmen in the community donated the use of 
their display windows for the evening, and brush- 
wielding youngsters were judged on the originality 
and all-around excellence of their drawings. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY provides cod liver oil for 
pupils in five local schools. 

DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE collected 6025 pounds of 
clothing for needy people in Korea. Dover Kiwani- 
ans won certificates of recognition for collecting 
more clothing per capita for Korean relief than any 
other community in the US. 

PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK stages a picnic every year for 
a group of adult cerebral palsy victims. The club 
members pick up their picnic guests from through- 
out Westchester County and take them to a summer 
camp, where they play games and enjoy a vaude- 
ville show, box lunch and songfest. 

RED DEER, ALBERTA holds an apple sale every year to 
help support the club’s service activities. To call 
attention to the sale, the Red Deer Kiwanians dress 
up in clown suits and stage a program featuring 
dancers and magicians, 
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Members of the Midland, Michigan club recorded their per- 
sonal views on automobile safety. The local radio station 
aired the five-minute messages every weekday for a month. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS raised $1000 for underprivileged 
child work by staging a pancake day. The Kiwanians 
charged fifty cents a person and made more than 
6000 pancakes on an eighteen-foot griddle. For the 
waiting crowd outside the entrance to the gymna- 
sium in which the pancakes were served, the Port 
Arthur Kiwanians provided a band concert. Inside, 
there was a continuous program of entertainment 
on the gym stage. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA provides clothing 
and medical and dental care for all needy young- 
sters reported to the club by the Salvation Army 
and other welfare agencies. 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO gave a set of Scripture 
recordings to a blind man. The club also gave the 
man a subscription to a monthly magazine that is 
published by the John Milton Society for the Blind. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON raised $2000 for its underprivileged 
child fund by staging a boxing show. 
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Residents of a children’s home enjoyed a trip to the circus 
as guests of Kiwanians in Edgebrook, Chicago, Illinois. 
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This is a dedication day scene at the Silverton, Ohio 
club’s beautiful memorial garden, which honors those who 
have made the community a better place. (See story below.) 


SILVERTON, OHIO established a garden in a local park 
as a memorial to “...all citizens who have strived 
to make their community a better place in which to 
live.” The garden, which covers an area of 4500 
square feet, took nearly a year to build. Silverton 
Kiwanian Anthony J. Hauer, chairman of the club’s 
agriculture and conservation committee, was the 
man responsible for the idea. Planted in the garden 
were nearly 200 trees and shrubs and more than 
1000 flowers. Total cost of the project: $2450. (See 
picture above.) 

To take care of the garden, the Kiwanians formed 
a “Five O’Clock Breakfast Club” among the mem- 
bership. Men take turns getting up at 5:00 a.m. to 
tend the garden before they go to work. At 6:30, the 
Kiwanians stop work and eat a breakfast, which is 
prepared by other club members in the garden. 

EAST TULSA, OKLAHOMA held a pasture-improvement 
contest for 4-H Clubbers. 

GREATER BROADWAY, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
sponsored a benefit baseball game between the 
Sacramento Solons and Hollywood Stars of the 
Pacific Coast League. Proceeds went into the club’s 
underprivileged child fund. 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS helped make the ses- 
quicentennial celebration of Fall River a success, 
and entered a float in the parade. 

MCKINNEY, TEXAS held education classes and showed 
religious films for children of migratory workers at 
a nearby labor camp. 

BONNEVILLE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH sent fifty boys 
to a YMCA camp. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA transports a set of 
twins to another community where they receive 
treatment for deformed feet every two weeks. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS contributed $5000 to a new 
hospital. 

HAMILTON, OHIO sponsors a huge annual Boy Scout 
exposition every year. Thirty units took part in this 
year’s show, the seventh that the Hamilton Kiwan- 
ians have produced. Each year the club handles 
promotion and production, operates a snack bar and 
takes in the tickets. The Scouts sell the tickets and 
set up their own displays. All the proceeds are 
divided between local Scouts and Boy Scout head- 


quarters. THE END 
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Key Club houndup 


ANTICHEATING CAMPAIGN In Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, 
Key Clubbers campaigned against cheating during ex- 
aminations. The boys placed posters in the school halls 
which advised, “Don’t put others on the spot by asking 
them for an answer” and “Are you going to pass this 
exam or are your buddies going to pass it for you?” 

After the examinations teachers reported there had 
been less cheating than ever before. 











RAGS TO RICHES The Key Club of David Starr Jordan 
High School, Long Beach, California, pitted all the clubs 
and organizations in the school against one another in 
the Key Club’s annual rag drive. The group bringing 
in the most pounds per member won prizes of seven, 
five and three dollars. Nearly 9000 pounds of rags were 
gathered, and with the profits the Key Club bought a 
16 mm. sound projector for the school. 


FITTING TRIBUTE Recently the Key Club of the Ottawa 
High School of Commerce, Ottawa, Ontario, outfitted 
the junior football squad with shiny satin jackets in 
recognition of their fine showing this season. 


CONVENTION CALLING At least 2000 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the eleventh annual convention of Key 
Club International in Philadelphia, July 1-3. Many Ki- 
wanians will attend to learn more about Key Clubbing. 
According to men who have been to these meetings, it is 
a real inspiration to meet high school boys from different 
areas and to watch them in action. 


TURNABOUT To find out how girls would handle boys’ 
social obligations, at Beaver High School in Bluefield, 
West Virginia, they staged “Twirp Week,” during which 
the girls obligingly picked up the boys’ handkerchiefs, 
paid for the cokes, opened car doors and helped the 
fellows on with their coats. (See pictures below.) The 
boys loved every minute of it, and the girls—well, they 
were rewarded with a big dance. All they had to do was 
escort the boys! 


THE END 





This is what happened when Beaver High’s Key Club in 
Bluefield, West Virginia held “Twirp Week.” (See above.) 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Acricultural research 
means better food for the consumer, more crops for the 
farmer and better business for the merchant. So help 
local farmers learn about the constant advances in farm 
research. Publicize these new techniques so that every- 
one concerned can benefit. Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA The need for 
safety was never greater. Support all efforts to establish 
strict license tests for drivers and vehicles. Prcmote 
programs for teaching safe driving to our teen-age boys 
and girls. —Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Promote 
international understanding by helping your friends and 
neighbors develop an appreciation for the art, culture 
and philosophy of foreign peoples. Appropriate club 
programs, personal correspondence and exchange-stu- 
dent projects all contribute to better international under- 
standing. —Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES May should find every Kiwanis 
club emphasizing youth camp and other summer activi- 
ties. Give active support to summer vacation camps, 
schools and courses sponsored by the churches of your 
community. Kiwanians can provide transportation and 
other assistance to youth classes, outings, picnics and 
camping which stimulate the religious and moral values 


for young people. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK It is a good thing to arouse 
youngsters’ interest in cultural matters. Help the boys 
and girls in your town to enjoy painting, music and 
drama. Encourage children to take part in craft exhibi- 
tions, writing classes, debating competition and other 
creative activities. Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K This fast-growing movement among college 
men offers you an exciting new field of youth service to 
explore. Circle K gives college men a taste of community 
responsibility that will make them better citizens after 
graduation. Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 


KEY CLUBS You have the responsibility of maintaining 
a close relationship with your Key Club. Lack of con- 
stant support will endanger the boys’ organization and 
also the prestige of Kiwanis. —Ralph S. Bird 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Why not take some of the 
unfortunate boys and girls from your town to visit 
national and state historical shrines located nearby? 
This will help stimulate appreciation for cur heritage 
among future citizens who are in especial need of 
guidance in the paths of citizenship. —Verne C. Freeman 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chieago I1, Illinois. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Help students gain valuable 
summertime work experience. Find the vocational in- 
terests of local teen-agers, then help them locate suit- 
able vacation employment. Check with the head of your 
local high school to see what you can do. —I. R. Witthuhn 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Almost half the year is history! 
It’s time for this committee to put on a program review- 
ing the club’s accomplishments thus far in 1954. Such a 
meeting serves as a tcnic which perks up the club and 
gives renewed zest to its service program for the re- 
mainder of the year. —Harold H. White 
ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Cut down those Summer 
deletions! If a man is going out of town on a long trip, 
give him an “excused absence” as described in detail on 
page 4. —Martin T. Wiegand 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS What is officially recognized as 
an inter-club visit? “An unannounced visit by two or 
more members of one club to another club,” according 
to the official rules. —Lewis H. Fouts 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Put up a bulletin 
board in your meeting place. Post copies of monthly 
activity reports, notices of inter-club meetings, news- 
paper clippings relating to Kiwanis and appropriate 
articles from your district bulletin and recent issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING Get the men’s wives interested 
when you recruit members for a new club. If the ladies 
are in favor of Kiwanis, it will be far easier to get and 
hold men’s interest in the fledgling organization you are 
sponsoring. —Walter F. Patenge 
PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See the “Program Suggestions” 
column on page 7. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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Stoplight 
in the 
lassroom 


Here is a 

dramatic new device 
for 

teaching youngsters 
how streets 


should be crossed. 


MINIATURE traffic light is glam- 
A orizing safety education for a 
growing number of students. As the 
idea catches on, teachers abandon 
the old, unimaginative methods of 
showing how a street should be 
crossed. 

Teachers used to give each pupil a 
tag labeled “pedestrian,” “bus,” “au- 
tomobile” or “truck,” then expect 
the kids to act their parts crossing 
make-believe streets on classroom 
and gymnasium floors. Teacher shuf- 
fled red, green and yellow cards to 
simulate a traffic light, and the kids 
would stop or go accordingly. 

All this has changed—in schools 
which have a model traffic light. To 
increase the realism, instructors paint 
street intersections on the floor and 
have pupils use bicycles and toy 
autos to simulate traffic situations. 
On the corner stands the model traf- 
fic light, which teacher changes from 
red to green by simply pushing a 
switch. Young drivers actually re- 
spond to the signal, and scooters, 
kiddie cars, tricycles and toy tractors 
move ahead. On the _ sidewalk, 
“pedestrians” wait for their turn. 

When teacher switches the light 
from green to red, the “vehicles” stop 
and little pedestrians take their turn 
crossing the street. 

One teacher who has used the de- 
vice reports: “My pupils have been 
intrigued with the traffic signal be- 
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Above, Past President Stanley Pack of the Kensington, Buffalo, New York 
club shows a school principal and patrol boy captain how to operate the 
model traffic signal. The Kensington Kiwanians bought the light for the 
school after Past President Stanley demonstrated the novel safety device 
at last year’s New York District convention. Below, as part of their safety training, 
Buffalo pupils use the light to practice street-crossing in their school hallway. 
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Above, pupils and their teacher gather around Caryl Hedden, past president 
of the Batavia, New York club, to learn the operation of the model traffic 
signal that Caryl and his fellow-Kiwanians bought for their school. The light 
operates on twenty-one candle power lamps and can be used either on house cur- 
rent or outdoors on the playground. Below, with bricks and paint, the teacher of 
this Buffalo kindergarten class built a model intersection around the traffic light. 
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cause it presents a real-life situa- 
tion. It’s like a game for the chil- 
dren, and it’s very instructive.” 

The need for such a method of 
dramatizing safety is obvious, and in 
New York State, where Kiwanians 
have been told about the device, 
their reaction has been enthusiastic. 
After seeing the unit, one Empire 
State Kiwanian bought a light for 
his club to give to the local school. 
This man’s son had been killed at a 
busy intersection and he felt that the 
gift might save another youngster’s 
life. 

Stanley Pack, past president of the 
Kensington, Buffalo club, demon- 
strated the light at last year’s New 
York Kiwanis District convention. 
Says he: “Clubs are very interested 
—almost as much as the teachers 
and students who have tried the de- 
vice. Providing a model stoplight 
for the local school fits perfectly 
into the Third International Objec- 
tive: ‘Sponsor effective safety pro- 
grams on the highway, in the home 
and on the farm.’ ” 

According to Kiwanian Pack, more 
than twenty-five miniature  stop- 
lights are being used by some 500,000 
students in western New York State. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Rochester, 
Batavia, Jamestown, Cheektowaga, 
Ogdensburg and Kensington (Buf- 
falo) are among those which have 
given traffic lights to local schools. 
In Buffalo two policemen carry 
model signals around from school to 
school. They put on safety demon- 
strations at every stop. 

Taking full advantage of the stop- 
light’s potential, some teachers have 
used it as the basis for games which 
make safety even more appealing to 
the small fry. One of the most pop- 
ular adaptations is “red light.” From 
a given line the youngsters start 
walking while the caller counts “One, 
two, three—red light!” At this in- 
stant the light changes and the play- 
ers are supposed to stop. Anyone 
caught moving has to go back to the 
starting point. The caller operates the 
automatic switch which changes the 
traffic light. 

Although the model traffic signal 
is designed primarily for the ycunger 
children, it has been demonstrated 
before the upper grades at massed as- 
semblies. Instructors in driver-train- 
ing courses have used the light to 
teach stop-and-go operations, and 
some teachers also use the light in 
school hallways and courtyards to 
control heavy lunchtime, recess and 
after-school traffic. The model traffic 
light can also be used to control real 
auto traffic at busy school crossings, 
supplementing the activities of school 
patrolboys. THE END 
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HONESTY 
the 


best policy 


In Miami Beach, Mrs. Rita Lovitt 
returned from the grocery store to 
find $1000 in cash in one of the bags 
she brought home. She promptly 
turned the money back to the grocer. 


* * * 
Frank Kukiela, of Seneca Falls, 
New York, walked into a bank and 
handed over a $1000 bill. He ex- 
plained he discovered, after leaving 
the bank a short time before, that 
the teller had given him the $1000 
bill by mistake for a $100 one. 


Mrs. Cyril Zaverl got over her 
peevement quickly when some ware- 
house workers awakened her with a 
phone call at 3 a.m. The call was to 
notify her that they’d found $4375 in 
bonds in the drawer of a dresser she 
had traded in on the purchase of a 
new bedroom suite. 

* 7 * 

A Minneapolis hospital received 
twenty dollars from a woman who 
explained she had given birth to a 
child in 1919 but had been unable to 
pay at the time. 

* + “ 

In Winnipeg, Manitoba, a bottling 
company received sixty cents through 
the mail “for an empty case of bot- 
tles I did not return when I was a 
little girl.” 

* “ ° 

A Port Washington, Wisconsin 
police officer arrested and fined him- 
self ten dollars after his squad car 
hit a parked auto. 

+ * 7 

In tracing his family’s history back 
250 years, Thomas Bushnell of Birch- 
ington, England discovered that an 
ancestor of six generations ago owed 
a debt of several pounds to the local 
church. He promptly paid it. 

—Harold Helfer 
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HOT E tL. 


\ Tops IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres. 
Fellow Kiwanian 








BEACH 








THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 

9 in the famous Shenandoah Valley <¢ 
Virginia 


Send for catalog 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal 
4 Kiwanian wit! 2 years perfect atten- 
dane 
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ACTIVITIES 


IWANIS 


SALTED-IN-THE-SHELI 
PEANUTS 


HERE’S THE BAG THAT 
BROKE SALES RECORDS 
FOR KIWANIS CLUBS 
LAST YEAR 





MADE TO ORDER FOR 


KIDS’ DAY 


SPONSORED BY KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


FISHER’S... the original 


salted-in-the-shell 
PEANUTS 


Packed in a beautiful 3-color Laminated, 
Moisture-proof, Heat-sealed bag. 





Get your Orders in early to 


CLEVELAND KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY, inc. 


2030 East 105th St. 


Tailor-Made for BIGGER 
KIDS’ DAY SALES! SAT. SEPT. 25, 1954 





Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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NEW SAFETY PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR CLUB 


Present the MUNN Instructional 
Traffic Signal Light to your schools, 
and save children’s lives from coast 
to coast. New York State has them 
47 more states to go. 





Electrically controlled. Made to your 
state's standards upon request 


Kiwanis Price only $60 Indoor 
model. F.0.B. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Write 








Kiwanian Stanley Pack 
338 Millicent Ave. 
Buffale 15, New York 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE 


OE. 










FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 4 
reasonably priced, solid bronze @ 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, # 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. | 


Write for FREE Brochure A 




















NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 ». 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL i 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 
SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19'/.” 
x 16," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago, $4g-° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Morroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





Price, complete, F.O.B. 











Le Jardin de Repos 


Health Resort—for rest, convalescence, 
and chronic cases. 

Located in the beautiful hills and 
valleys of Mt. Mansfield. 
Professional Care 
Phone 28-11 Jeffersonville, Vermont 




















For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL sronze tasuercen 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 









ATTENTION! 


Fireworks Displays of Distinctive Brilliancy 
Pay no fortune for your Display Exhibitions— 
Prices from $25.00 and up. 

"The Nation’s Finest Fireworks” 

Ask for free catalogue. 

ILLINOIS FIREWORKS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 792 Danville, Illinois Phone 1716 








THE MARYLAND 
ROOMS AND 
APARTMENTS 
PHONE 6971 


May 15 to Oct. 1—Write For Folder 
45 Maryland Ave. * Rehoboth Beach, Del. 














$3.50—SPEAKERS’ DICTIONARY— $3.50 
6000—Quips-Puns, A to Z—6000 
Shakespeare to Shaw to Shenanigan 


Sharp, Clean, Single Line Quotes 
All New—CREAM OF WIT—Just Out 
ROD ARKELL 
American Bidg. Sebring, Fla. 








KIW 


ANIS AUTO EMBLEM 
(SA AWANS 


KIWANIS Auto Emblem made 
of highly polished cast alu 
minum. Enameled in official 






° 
/\ colors. Popular size. Easy to 
| attach. Very durable and long 
only lasting. 
$200 ; Satisfaction guaranteed 
and sent HIGH-RAM EMBLEM CO. 


post paid Box 335-K Mission, Kansas 








Sell 
Kiwanis 
Dates 


HELP YOUR 
KEY CLUB GROW 


A NATURAL 


FOR 
RAISING 
MONEY 









KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 ; 
Santa Monica, California 
Please send me information on how our | 
club can raise money this new and easy | 
way by selling these large, top-quality 

California dates. ] 
EE. cvccrcccne AWoweWecows Kesees aoe 
ET ueneb bes scbdesssbecciahsscves | 
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THOMAS PAINE 
(From page 12) 


was not even nominated to the con- 
vention from which was born its 
Constitution. 

In seething France, destiny was 
preparing a new and still more tragic 
arena for Tom Paine’s battle against 
tyranny. Pursuing his hobby of in- 
venting things, he came up with a 
new type of suspension bridge, built 
of iron. Failing to interest American 
authorities, he took his model to the 
French Academy of Science, and 
later to London. For three years he 
divided his time between England 
and France, mostly in the interest 
of his patents. When on July 14, 1789 
the citizens of Paris revolted against 
the corrupt and deceitful regime of 
Louis XVI and destroyed his politi- 
cal prison, the Bastille, Paine be- 
lieved that a new era of liberty was 
about to dawn. Inevitably, he was 
drawn into his second revolution. A 
man “whose country was the world 
and whose religion was to do good,” 
Paine immediately plunged heart 
and soul into the work of creating a 
French republic. 

The French people conferred hon- 
orary citizenship and chose him as 
a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion in Paris. Amid wild cheers he 


MALE CALL 
The penny postal and five-cent fares 
Have gone with nickel beer, afar; 
But men could face these ugly cares 
With even a bad five-cent cigar. 
Phil Keltner 


* * * * * * * 


took his seat on September 21, 1792, 
and the next day royalty was for- 
mally abolished. 

Suddenly there came from Eng- 
land Edmund Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution, a stinging in- 
dictment of the sacred cause to 
which Paine had consecrated him- 
self. Paine’s indignant answer was 
his classic Rights of Man, in which 
he found fault with the whole mo- 
narchial system. 

The book stirred up a _ hornet’s 
nest. To stop its phenomenal sale, 
the British government frantically 
banned it as seditious and arrested 
the publishers. Paine was tried in 
absentia in the courts and found 
guilty of high treason. His effigy was 
hanged. 

Across the Channel meanwhile, 
Paine was watching his dream of 
freedom turn into a murderous night- 
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mare—the Reign of Terror. The 
blood-thirsty Jacobin faction took 
possession of the French Assembly, 
ousted the liberal party to which 
Paine belonged and manned the guil- 
lotine. Paine’s protests in the name of 
humanity were lost in the clamor and 
he came near paying with his life. 

For ten months he lay in prison, 
sick and neglected, until the Ameri- 
can Minister, James Monroe, brought 
about his release. But the militant 
spirit of Tom Paine could not be 
conquered. In the Luxembourg dun- 
geon he finished writing The Age of 
Reason, which extends to the rela- 
tionship between God and man the 
same principles of enlightened rea- 
soning that he had already applied 
to the relationship of men with one 
another. Although the author em- 
phasizes his belief in God and his 
hope for happiness beyond this life, 
Paine was pronounced an atheist, a 
false label which time has not com- 
pletely erased. 


Brrterty disillusioned by the out- 
come of the French Revolution and 
with a price on his head in England, 
Paine, at the age of sixty-five, came 
“home” to America—only to find 
every door closed in his face. 





His enemies, unable to disprove a 
single one of his arguments, had 
written and circulated a_ libelous 
biography. He was “a dirty little 
atheist” to those who had never even 
looked into his book on religion. 
Once he was refused a seat in a pub- 
lic stagecoach. The crowning insult 
came when he was denied the right 
to vote, on the grounds that he—the 
man from whose pen had flowed the 
inspiration for American independ- 
ence—was not an American citizen! 

Paine spent his last days in a 
shabby lodginghouse in New York. 
He had expressed a wish to be buried 
in a Quaker cemetery and a few 
days before his death in June 1809 
he was visited by two Brothers, who 
asked him to retract some of his 
“heresies.” 

“Please let me alone,” he answered 
quietly. “Good morning.” 

The funeral on his farm at New 
Rochelle was attended by six per- 
sons, including the two workers hired 
to lift his coffin from the farm wagon 
and dig the grave. His grave and 
tombstone were desecrated by van- 
dals and twenty years later his bones 
were taken up and shipped to Eng- 
land, where they were lost, never to 
be found. THE END 





Miller Foulke 
vs. 
the New 


Mi iter FOULKE was the only pas- 
senger left on a New York subway 
one day in 1915 when he came to his 
destination at Fifty-ninth Street. 
Noticing a package on the seat beside 
him, obviously left by a forgetful 
passenger, he picked it up and was 
about to leave the train. 

But an official of the company, a 
Mr. Blewitt, demanded that the 
package be turned over to him. 
Foulke refused, saying he intended 
to advertise the lost parcel in the 
newspapers. Blewitt became insist- 
ent, going so far as to grab the 
passenger’s sleeve and threatening 
to turn him over to the police. 

Foulke’s response was a kick in 
the shins. A crowd gathered. Then 
a policeman appeared and on the 
company official’s complaint, placed 
Foulke under arrest. He was charged 
with larceny. 

Foulke was acquitted of the charge 
and filed suit against the company 
for false arrest, at the same time 





York subway 


suing for legal possession of the 
package, which the arresting officer 
had taken from him and impounded, 
unopened, as evidence. 

After five years of legal simmer- 
ing, the case boiled down to this: 
had the package been lost or aban- 
doned or mislaid? The court’s de- 
cision: the package had been mis- 


slaid, which brought it within the 


category of property which should 
have been turned over to the com- 
pany representative. 

Foulke, embittered, stepped out of 
the picture and the happy subway 
company, after spending an enor- 
mous amount of money on the case, 
became the legal owner of a very 
stale loaf of bread that was worth 
five cents when it was taken out of 
the oven. 

Nothing ever was heard from the 
one who had left the loaf of bread 
on the subway and who, as the real 
owner, should have been most con- 
cerned. —Wallace B. Doyle 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ss in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 




















In NEW YORK 
cr Ww ATR oe 
headquarters are at 








Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 








his *° HOTEL 
+ MemP PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 




















Hotel OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 














DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham. Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, va. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She 


: Nayflower 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
A HILTON HOTEL 
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Dr. c. NorMAN appott, member of the Ontario, Cali- 
fornia club and now serving as a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendance and Membership, has 
been re-elected president of the American Humanics 
Foundation, Its purpose: to train leaders for organiza- 
tions concerned with the betterment of human relations. 
AHF was founded by H. Roe Bartle, who addressed the 
International convention in Miami last month. 


Tue Oklahoma City, Oklahoma club really goes in for 
inter-club visits! Last year they made sixty-four and 
provided forty-four inter-club programs. In all, the 
Oklahoma City Kiwanians traveled 67,052 miles in pur- 
suit of inter-club fellowship. 


Tue Reverend A. Dixon “Pete” Rollit is a living ex- 
ample of the good will between Canada and the United 
States. He was president of the Rouyn, Quebec club in 
1939, and this year he’s headman of the Kiwanis Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


In Gaylord, Michigan, signs reading “Spike That Rumor” 
are found in all Kiwanis business houses. The signs are 
just one phase of the Gaylord club’s vigorous campaign 
to get people to think before spreading rumors. The 
Kiwanians vow, and hope to teach others, not to repeat 
anything that (1) they couldn’t take an oath on; (2) was 
said by “they”; (3) does not conform to the Golden Rule. 
The Gaylord club has formed a subcommittee to investi- 
gate all rumors brought to its attention. The drive 
against rumors was launched at a meeting featured by 
the table favors: spikes! 


Tue Rev. Rosert N. McDonatp, president of the Rogers 
Park, Chicago club, has been president of three different 
clubs and lieutenant governor in two different districts! 
He joined Kiwanis in 1928 as a member of the Beloit, 
Wisconsin club. He became president and lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Moving to Illinois two years later, he joined the 
Champaign-Urbana club, serving as its president in 1945 
and becoming lieutenant governor the next year. Kiwan- 
ian Bob joined the Rogers Park club in 1951 and only 
recently became a member of the Legion of Honor. 


Kurwantan Rosert Miter of Glendale, Arizona believes 
that without a good education any kid is “underprivi- 
leged.” That’s why for the past three years his drugstore 
has been rewarding everyone from first-grade pupils to 
college seniors who get good grades. Those with a “B” 
average on report-card day get any soda or sundae in 
the house. “A” students each get a banana split. 


Tue Biscayne Bay, Miami, Florida club wasn’t fooling 
when it set sights on one-hundred per cent attendance. 
Here’s what happened to one member—a doctor—who 
had missed a meeting: Thirty minutes before the next 
meeting, an ambulance pulled up to his office. Four 
Kiwanians rushed in, seized their fellow member, placed 
him on a stretcher and put him into the ambulance. (See 
picture below.) It was almost noon, and a huge crowd 
had gathered to watch the excitement. Television cam- 
eramen and newspaper photographers also got there 
before the ambulance, its siren whining, hurried toward 


the meeting two miles away. THE END 








This pig, named “Taneyava,” was circulated among twelve Kiwanis clubs in the Missouri-Arkansas District. Started on its 
inter-club journey by the Taneycomo, Branson, Missouri club, ‘““Taneyava” is shown being accepted by the Joplin, Missouri 
club from the Bolivar, Missouri Kiwanians. Clubs keep the porker two weeks, then pass it on. Right, this is what happened 
to a member of the Biscayne Bay, Miami, Florida club who was about to miss a meeting. Fellow Kiwanians roared to his office 
in an ambulance and carted him off to the meeting. The club wanted one-hundred per cent attendance. (See story above.) 
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The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards... the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 

Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 











them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 

One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 

Your ““Truth-Dollar” will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 


To support Radio Free Europe, 


what 1s the 
lron Curtain 


anyway? 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


send your ““Truth-Dollar” to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, co your local 
postmaster. 
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In this strategic area, a Communist 
police state controls the destinies of 
70,000,000 people. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 











It can be put anywhere in the house—in the kitchen, the basement, or the attic and it 
goes on making money for you whether you’re there or not. Three times a day—while 
you're at work, while you're asleep, or while you’re at the movies—it turns out a prod- 
uct that sells for $6.00 and the cost of raw materials is only 54c. It will make 3 a day or 6a 
day, just according to the way you set the switch, and the profit on each one is more than 
$5. I'll be glad to tell you how to get one of these little money makers working for you. 


By John K. Mason 


What a fellow makes in his regular job today is hardly 
enough to make ends meet. Higher taxes, higher costs of 
food and rent and almost everything else raise hob with 
the savings account. And I say that what a fellow puts 
away is even more important than what he makes. It would 
worry me sick if I couldn't save a little against a rainy day. 
And that makes it almost necessary to make some 
extra money. There are lots of ways to do it, too. The 
magazines and newspapers are full of ads for agents to 
sell things. But if I had to make a living by selling, from 
house-to-house, I’m afraid I'd starve to death. I like to 
make something with my hands and either sell it by mail 
or let the stores sell it for me. There 

are lots of people like me. 


Another thing: Lots of men—and 
women, too—don’t want to get mixed 
up with something that might hurt 

. them on their jobs. They want a plan 
they can operate at home—in spare 
time—one that they can work at any 

al time they please and one that doesn’t 


need any rented store or hired help. 
And that’s where my little money maker rings the bell. 

Let's say you’re like me. You want to make some ex- 
tra money but you don’t want to do any selling. Allright 
—take a look at what you can do with this machine. I'll 
give you some facts that I discovered and your own com- 
mon sense will tell you they’re true. 

If you’re going to make something, it ought to be 
something that lots of people want—something that lots 
of people buy. It shouldn't be something that sells at just 
certain seasons—but all year ’round. And, it shouldn't 
be any flash in the pan. It’s got to be steady—year after 

. year—-something that’s not here to- 

day and gone tomorrow. 
Well, give a thought to this: 
Yn What's more permanent than babies? 
Ever since I can remember there’s 
been more and more babies born every 
year. Last year three and a half mil- 
— — lion. This year more. Next year, more 
yet. Then answer this question and 
tie it in with your thinking: What’s 
stronger than mother’s love for her baby? And what is 
more powerful than love or sentiment in making people 

buy things. Now you've got the idea. 

Every year millions of mothers want their babies’ first 


shoes preserved as mementos. These mothers have the 
shoes ‘‘bronzed”’ as they call it—by electroplating. Elec- 
troplating coats the shoes with copper 
and preserves them forever. And there’s 
no big company that has a corner on 
the business of metalizing baby shoes. 
Almost all of this work is done by little 
fellows in their kitchens or basements. 
Lots of orders come to you by mail 


“~— when you send out circulars letting 
SS Zmothers know you can do the work. 
| Lots of stores take orders, but they 


have to turn over the work to you. There are six or seven 
ways to get orders without making any house-to-house 
calls. The big job is keeping up with them. 

You see, you can clean up six pair of shoes in a few 
minutes. Ina few minutes more you can dip them in the 
hardening solution like you see in the picture. Then you 
spray them with a conductive coating and hang two pair 
in the tank on copper wires. Just turn the switch and walk 
away. The machine does the rest. Eight hours later those 
shoes are ready to take out of the tank, burnish and mount 
and ship or deliver. Two pair every eight hours, whether 

you are asleep, awake or at the movies. 
The materials cost 54¢c a pair. The re- 
tail price you get for electroplating is 
$6.00—so the profit is more than $5.00 
a pair. Since you can do six paira day 
you can see what the profit is, and the 
beauty of it is that the machine doesn’t 
cost much. Almost anyone can afford 
the equipment and the book you get 
tells how to run the machine and how 
to get orders. Anyone can follow the instructions. 


Of course, there’s a lot more information than what I 
can give here. But write me a note or send me a postcard 
with your name on it and I’ll send you all the information 
right away by mail. I'll show you how to start; what you 
need to buy; where to get it at the lowest price; how.to 
get orders coming in seven different ways; and everything 
you want to know about the business. When you get all 
the facts, you can decide whether you want to get a “‘little 
money maker’’ of your own. Everything I send you now 
is free—no charge and no obligation. I’ll be glad to help 
you get a start. Address me, John K. Mason, 1512 Jarvis 
Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois. There’s no catch to it. No 
one will call to try to sell you anything. I’ll mail every- 
thing free, postage prepaid. Then you can decide. Write to 
me right awaysoI can help you get started making money, 
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